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The Czechs: ‘‘We Are Not Afraid at All’’ 


(See Page 7) 
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READERS WRITE 





La Follettes: Pro and Con 

In PATHFINDER for May 14 you say in 
part of the La Follette third party move- 
ment: “they remembered that their father 
started too late in 1924. Then, in some 
states, the Progressives could not get on 
the ballots; in others the elder La Follette 
had to run as a Socialist.” I had the 
understanding that the ticket was filed in 
every state. 

I was greatly interested in the cam- 
paign of Senator La Follette in 1924 and 
I’m greatly interested in the National 
Progressive Party now. I hope that all 
the small factions’and wings of political 
thought will come together under the 
leadership of the great Governor La 
Follette. 

Peter Sather 
Cottonwood, Minn. 


The launching of the new La Follette 
third party seems strange since the La 
Follettes were such staunch supporters 
of the New Deal. Bob was seemingly 
the most ardent friend of the court-pack- 
ing plan and the reorganization bill, and 
Governor Phil was in favor of the Pres- 
ident’s ideas, too. That they should ap- 
parently double-cross the President (if 
he’s not connected with their movement) 
is surprising. I am a Progressive but 
not a La Follette Progressive. Their 
changes of heart are too sudden and 
frequent, 

C. E. Davenport 
DeSoto, Wis. 


Townsendites and Pepper 

I have read with much interest your 
item “Pepper’s Primary” (PATHFINDER, 
May 14) and it seems to me your corre- 
spondent or informant fails to give credit 
where credit is due. 

He gives the New Deal all the credit 
for Mr. Pepper’s victory when every one 
in Florida knows that the largest credit 


is due to Mr. Pepper’s support of the . 


General Welfare Act of 1937 which he 
promised to push, and to the united 
support of the Townsend Club members 
of Florida. We know you try to give the 
news impartially but it seems to me that 
you did not give all the facts in this 
particular case. 
A. Miller 

Tampa, Fla. 

...+ you gave New Dealers all the credit 
for Pepper’s success in the Primary and 
ignored the thousands of Townsend votes 
which were cast for him. Is that fair? 
In reality the votes of the Townsendites 


elected him. 
Frank B. Smith 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
al h his primary campaign, Senator al made 
for Townsendite votes by saying he believed in the 
Townsend plan. Undoubtedly he won many su 


such 
in a state where Townsend Clubs abound, but it is an 
exaggeration to say that they elected him.—Ed.] 


a. 


They Begin at $40,000 
In your edition of May 7, your article 
on taxation states that Federal Estate 
Taxes apply to all estates over $50,000. 
This is a mistake, as it should be all 
estates over $40,000. 
F. W. Fowler 


Laconia, N. H. 


From a Hague Critic 
We have heard much recently about 
protecting the rights of American citizens 
in China, yet not even government offi- 


cials are permitted to make public speech- 
es in Jersey City (PATHFINDER, May 14 
and 21). This great government should 
be powerful enough to protect the rights 
of its citizens .. . Protection, like charity, 
begins at home. 
G. E. Bennett 

Lamar, Ark. 


“What One Benefit ...? 

Being a woman, therefore naturally 
predisposed to ignorance, I appeal to 
PATHFINDER ... for enlightenment ... 
What one benefit has the League of Na- 
tions rendered to any nation, or com- 
bined nations, during its years of ex- 
istence? 

Mrs. E. C. Edson 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

[Although it is generally regarded as a moribund 

institution, there is still something to be said for the 


operation and to + international peace and 
security,’’ the been called upon to settle 
problems which no single nation could 
recent years, for example, it settled the dangerous 
international situation that arose after 4 assassina- 
tion of King Alexander of a 
1934. During the course of years, too, 
dozens of minor a and 3d still watches over the 
rights of minority populations in nine European coun- 
tries. In addition, the League has done importent 
work in codifying international law, promoting inter- 
——_ —— medicine, and helping suppress 
slavery, t narcotics traffic and the international 
trade in prostitutes.—Ed.] 


Courthouse in Macomb 

As a former resident of Macomb, IIL, 
I wish to correct your article entitled 
“Corn Belt Rebels” (PATHFINDER, May 
14) .. . To my personal knowledge the 
courthouse (McDonough County) has been 
in Macomb, not Sciota, for the past 50 
years... 

William H. Johnson 

Chicago, Ill. 


“Possible Inconsistency” 

It seems to me there is definite incon- 
sistency between an article in the issue 
of April 9, and your ad on the back ... 
The last statement in your ad—*Know 
the truth about what is happening—read 
PATHFINDER”— indicates that in PATH- 
FINDER one can and should find the 
truth. 

What is the truth about a controver- 
sial issue? I certainly think that your 
article on the TVA tries to sway the read- 
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er into the column of TVA advocates, 4, 
the truth might be that the TVA pre. 
sents a real menace in line with “:), 
new kind of slavery” which you wr) 
against in your ad. Does this strike \.y 
as possible inconsistency? 
Philip E. Thomas 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 


tion,” the editorial said, ““TVA should right 
sub; to close inspection Is the Ten: 
Vv Authority a wise projection of dem« 
gov t into ids ‘olied anc 
ploited by private en ? e « & is in t: 
to ers to such basic questions 


answ 
that the Congressional lnveresat committee 
best serve the country *—Ed. 





Views about Farmers 

Your magazine is doing a fine piece of 
work but I can’t help giving my opinivn 
after reading “Readers Write” and “\»- 
tional Scene” in the issue of April 3). |; 
seems we can’t think of anything but 
business, highways, automobiles and )at- 
tleships. Back of it all is something mor 
important—our farms, the backbone o{ 
any country. The Hoover-made depres- 
sion started when wheat dropped from 
$2.20 to 80c in about*ten days time .. 
Farmers have been broke ever since, an 
moving as fast as they could from fan 
to city. Induce them to go back and s! 
on the farm, produce all they can a 
guarantee them a fair price. Let us spen 
if spend we must, hauling farmers ou! « 
the city and putting them where they 
belong. Look after them and they wil! 
look after us. What is the use of giving 
stimulants to a body with a broken |) 
Let us heal this national backbone— ur 


= a=<- 5S ee 


farmers. 
R. J. Roorda 
Denver, Colo. 
7 * 
If I had my way every farmer in my 


county would read your paper. I think 
you are honest and that is the greatest 
asset any magazine can have. I belong 
to a large state agricultural association 
and we know that without the present Ad- 
ministration at Washington, our plight 
would be far worse than it is. There are 
not one-tenth as many farmers now losing 
their farms as there were before Mr. 
Roosevelt assumed leadership. He is more 
popular with the farmers than he has 
ever been, all the statements heard and 
read to the contrary. The farmer is the 
base of our whole civilization, the whole 
financial structure rests upon him, When 
he fails the whole structure fails. That 
is just what happened under Mr. Hoov- 
er’s leadership. Controlled production 
is our salvation, just as in all other in- 
dustries. Otherwise why shouldn’t the 
auto manufacturers build more cars and 
sell them for whatever price they can xt? 
That wouldn’t be sensible, would it? 
George Jenkins 

Celina, Tex. 


The Wrong Mr. Henderson 

Unless I am misinformed, the picture on 
page 8 in your-issue of May 14 is incor- 
rect. That ... Mr. Henderson was once 
president of the League of Nations and 
is now deceased. It may be that the Hen- 
derson referred to is his son. 

Thomas Williams 

Towa City, Ia. 


(Mr. Williams is right. PATHFINDER used the 
picture of the late Arthur Henderson, instead of (h¢ 
Picture of his son, whose age is 34.—Ed.] 
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HARLAN— 


An Old Kentucky County Makes New History 


Embracing within its borders the 
highest mountains in Kentucky 
Harlan County nestles in the heart of 
the Cumberland Mountains. Its rug- 
ved and broken surface, clothed... 
by the verdant hues of nature’s 
»wwths, watered by streams of sil- 
ry blue ... affords a scenic beauty 
unsurpassed in America . 

Harlan County, Kentucky 


YATHERING dust in the deep stone 
‘ stacks of the Library of Congress 
at Washington, the history of Harlan 
county stands wedged on a shelf 
mong hundreds of other volumes. 
Like county histories in general, Har- 
lan’s is complimentary in tone, lyric 
in style, and narrow in reader appeal. 
Last week it was of national interest 
solely because, in a crowded little 
courtroom at London, Ky., a new and 
far more significant history of Harlan 
county was being written, 

By dying a violent death, the author 
of the Library of Congress history had 
unconsciously played a role in the 
new history. When he published his 
brochure in 1934, Elmon Middleton 
had just taken office as new county 
attorney. His platform was clear. He 
had promised to clean up Harlan 
county politics and lay before a grand 
ury facts indicating that coal opera- 
tors and county officials were conspir- 
ng to rob miners of their constitu- 
tional rights,. With the support of the 
United Mine Workers, Middleton was 
elected. Early in September, 1935, he 
net with representatives of the United 
Mine Workers in the basement of a 
Harlan hotel and repeated his cam- 
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Charles Dawson: Chief Defender 


paign pledge to bring about a grand 
jury investigation. 

On September 4, Prosecutor Middle- 
ton stepped into his car and put his 
foot on the starter. There was a 
deafening explosion. Car and prose- 
cutor were blown to pieces, 

Aroused by the “cowardly assassina- 
tion” of Middleton, and exasperated by 
a long series of beatings and dyna- 
miting in Harlan county, Governor 
Ruby Laffoon sent in the National 
Guard on September 6, for the third 
time in three months. His executive 
decree declared that “conditions of 
unrest and lawlessness now exist in 
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Judge W. Church Ford: Presiding 


Harlan county and have so existed for 
a long period of time... in fact a 
reign of terror exists in said county.” 

The governor’s decree won the at- 
tention of the Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate. As 
head of that committee, Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette conducted in Wash- 
ington, during April and May of last 
year, public hearings on the state of 
civil liberties in Harlan county. Last 
week, buttressed by the material turn- 
ed up by the La Follette committee 
and by its own Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Department of Justice was 
writing another chapter in the new 
history of Harlan country. 

LONDON LITIGATION: “It’s the 
biggest thing that ever happened to 
London.” Bank president Dan Brown 
was holding forth to a group of farm- 
ers, neighbors, loungers, and flatter- 
ingly attentive newspapermen before 
the four-story courthouse of London, 
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Brien McMahon: Chief Prosecutor 


Ky. Heads nodded agreement as the 
speaker went on: “Folks in London 
are mighty pleased and proud at all the 
publicity the town is getting.” 

London’s publicity revolved around 
events taking place in London’s small, 
circular courtroom. Before Federal 
Judge W. Church Ford of the southeast 
Kentucky judicial district was the case 
of The United States of America v, 
Mary Helen Coal Corporation, et al. 
Involved was a great new test of the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act, 
As the nation’s first criminal prose- 
cution under the Act, the case was 
almost certain to be carried to the 
Supreme Court. As a legal test of first 
importance to American capital and 
labor, it was expected to determine 
whether the Federal government could 
enforce the Act by filing criminal 
actions against conspiracies to deprive 
workers of their right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

To bring Harlan county under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, Department of Jus- 
tice attorneys had performed a sort of 
May-December statutory wedding, 
They had dug up a law of the post- 
Civil war reconstruction period and 
mated it to the New Deal labor re- 
lations act. 

Section 19 of the U. S. Criminal 
Code, passed in 1870 to protect Negro 
citizens of the postwar south in the 
exercise of their citizenship, reads: 
“If two or more persons conspire to 
injure, oppress, threaten, or intimi- 
date any citizen in the free exercise 
or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege secured to him by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States... 
they shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment not more than 
10 years.” 

Section seven of the Wagner Act, 
passed in+1935, provides that “em- 
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ployees shal] have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to engage in 
concerted activities, for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mu- 
tual aid or protection.” 

By the government’s argument in 
the Harlan trial, the Wagner Act has 
made the right to join a labor union 
a “right or privilege secured” by U. S. 
laws; any persons who “conspire to 
injure, oppress, threaten or intimi- 
date any citizen” from joining a union 
are therefore violators of the Federal 
criminal code, and liable to a stiff fine 
or jail penalty. A decision confirm- 
ing tnis argument would put important 
teeth in the Wagner Act. 

Chief counsel for the government 
last week was Brien McMahon, 34, 
black-haired and Irish Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Division. Chief counsel for the 
defense was Charles I. Dawson, 57, 
Republican, who as Federal judge of 
the western district of Kentucky once 
declared the NRA Coal Code uncon- 
stitutional. In 1935, Judge Dawson 
retired to private practice. 

The 60-odd defendants included 
Theodore Middleton, the former 
High Sheriff of Harlan County; Ben 
Unthank, his paunchy chief deputy; 
21 lesser deputies; George Ward, sec- 
retary of the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association; 22 other coal 
company executives; and representa- 
tives of 21 coal companies. The de- 
fendants occupied half the courtroom. 
Newspapermen and a few of the 250 
witnesses in the case occupied the 
other half. For sightseers, there were 
no available seats. Opposite the 
courthouse, however, on the steps of 
the First Baptist Church, bewhiskered 
farmers roosted to discuss the trial. 
Along London’s four-block business 
section, merchants rubbed their hands 
over the accident that had brought 
sudden prosperity to a town of 1,900. 

In this quaint, almost fictional small- 
town setting began “the biggest thing 
that ever happened to London” and 
one of the biggest things that had 
happened for labor since the Wagner 
Act was passed. The jury, last week, 
was chosen: eight farmers and four 
small tradesmen. The government 
had outlined its case, painting Harlan 
county as a feudal fastness where 
deputy sheriffs sworn to enforce the 
law used their power to maintain “a 
reign of terror.” 

EYRIE: London is in Laurel county. 
To the southeast is Leslie county and 
beyond, in the steep corner of Ken- 
tucky next to Virginia, lies “bloody 
Harlan.” 

The first white men came into Har- 
lan county 300 years ago. The first 
white family of which there is record 
came in 1796, hacked its way through 
the thickets, and bore a child named 
Wix Howard. Other families follow- 
ed—Middletons, Hensleys, Turners, 
Bowlins, Saylors, of English and 
Scotch-Irish stock. Their names run 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Quiet Week 


It is a quiet week at the White House 
or an extremely exciting week else- 
where when the comings, goings and 
doings of President Roosevelt do not 
make front-page news. Such a week, 
combining few important actions by 
Roosevelt and war scares abroad, was 
last week. 

Major action taken by the President 
was to send to Congress a message 
asking the establishment of a joint 
committee to study the phosphate re- 
sources of the nation, which holds 
about 7,200,000,000 tons of the world 
supply of 17,200,000,000 tons. Describ- 
ing phosphates as necessary for soil 
conservation and for public health, he 
said protection of the national re- 
sources of phosphate rock was a mat- 
ter of “great public concern.” 

Point of his message was contained 
in these figures: 90.8 per cent of the 
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Adams’ Group Amended (See Col. 3) 


national phosphate rock supply is in 
Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming; 
most of the remainder is in Florida 
and the Tennessee Valley. To the 
President, who pointed out that in- 
dustry gets most of its phosphates 
from the east rather than the west, 
this seemed to indicate a need for 
conserving phosphates in the east and 
developing them in the west, Political 
implications were found in the mes- 
sage when anti-administration news- 
papers pointed out that Senator James 
P. Pope of Idaho was backing a meas- 
ure authorizing the study called for 
by the President. It was said that 
Pope, a New Deal stalwart, would be 
aided in his primary campaign by 
any action that would shift the empha- 
sis in phosphate development to his 
state. 

Other incidents in the President’s 
week were these: 

@ He received as visitors Dr. Hugo 





Eckener, who asked again that Ame; 
ican helium be made available {.; 
German dirigibles, and John L. Lew:s. 
with whom he reportedly discusse| 
the outcome of the Pennsylvania prj 
mary (PATHFINDER, May 28). The 
President commented on neither sy})- 
ject, however, but at a press confer- 
ence he confirmed a report that hy 
would order a study on the use «{ 
dirigibles for combat purposes. 

@ He motored to Annapolis 
watch the Harvard crew defeat those 
of Navy and Pennsylvania in the . 
nual Adams Cup Regatta, and followed 
this with a week-end cruise on ih: 
Potomac, 


Congress: Half O. K. 


To be sent to the President for : 
nature and enactment into law, a bil! 
must bear the O. K. of both the House 
and the Senate. Last week two of the 
most important bills likely to becom: 
law during the remainder of the con- 
gressional session each had one O. kK 
from the House—but faced trouble i 
the Senate. The measures were th: 
$3,154,000,000 Relief and Recovery, or 
pump priming, bill and the House ver- 
sion of a Wages-and-Hours bill. 

Wages & Hours: The rock on which 
all previous attempts at passage of a 
Wages-and-Hours bill have foundered 
is the north-south differential. The 
south, claiming lower costs of living 
in its area, has held out for a lower 
minimum wage for the south than for 
the north. The north, fearing the ad- 
vantages given southern manufacturers 
through a lower cost of production, 
has insisted there be no differentials 
in wage minimums, A Senate-approv- 
ed measure allowed such differentials. 
On the question of substituting a bil! 
without differentials, the north won 
its point in the House last week, com- 
pletely and overwhelmingly. 

The vote to take the bill from com- 
mittee was 322 to 73. After brief «: 
bate, the vote to pass the measur 
was 314 to 97. The measure provide: 
these things: (1) a maximum 44-hou! 
week the first year, to be decreas«! 
two hours a week yearly until leveled 
off at a 40-hour week; (2) gener: 
minimum wages of 25 cents an hour 
the first year, to be increased 5 cents 
an hour yearly until the wage reaches 
40 cents an hour, and (3) administra- 
tion of the measure by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In the Senate last week, chances for 
compromise and passage of the bil! 
were good. It was reported that a 
joint conference committee would b: 
established and that some provision 





for geographical wage differentials 


would be written in. 

Pump Priming: Two unexpected 
developments marked the appearanc« 
of the pump priming bill on the Sen- 
ate floor. Both of these were due to 
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Senate Appropriations Committee 
-ubcommittee, headed by round-faced, 
t:hin-haired Senator Alva Adams, Colo- 
rado Democrat. The Adams group in- 
<erted these two provisions into the 
pill, and its action was approved by 
the full committee: (1) a total of $92,- 
130,000 was added to the House-ap- 

ved bill, and (2) the use of PWA 
funds to finance public power projects 
in competition with privately owned 
utilities was prohibited. 

(he main fight in the Senate seem- 
ed likely to center on the provision 
barring PWA competition with pri- 
vate utilities. Such a public power 
advocate as Senator George W. Norris, 
Nebraska Independent, announced he 
would strongly oppose the restriction, 
and other New Dealers were of the 

ume mind. Senator Carter Glass, 

ti-_New Deal chairman of the full 
\ppropriations Committee, expressed 
the opposition view. The elderly Vir- 
sinian said: “I’m against the damn 
bill and I am reserving my right to 
file a minority report on it.” 

Other activities in Congress were 
nese: 

G The House passed an appropria- 
tion measure of $375,000,000 for flood 
control in 23 states and Alaska. 

© Senators showed their concern 
over the forthcoming primary battles 
when a sudden debate was begun over 
the actions of high-placed New Deal- 
ers in supporting candidates. Most 
recent instance of this was cited by 
Senator Burton Wheeler of Montana. 
He took Harry Hopkins, WPA admin- 
istrator, to task for declaring that if 
he (Hopkins) were voting in Iowa, 
he would support Representative Otha 
1). Wearin as against Senator Guy M. 
Gillette, The latter voted against the 
President on the Court plan. 





Court: Quarrel, Taxation 

lhe New Deal last week was quar- 

ling once more with the Supreme 
Court, 

Reminiscent of last year’s historic 

sht, the quarrel revolved around the 

lationship between the Court and 
lederal executive agencies of a quasi- 
judicial nature. It stemmed directly 

n a decision handed down by the 
Court last April 25. 

On April 25, the Court ruled against 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A, Wal- 
lace in the Kansas City Stock Yards 
Case. The case involved a pre-New 
Deal law empowering the Secretary to 

the rates received by commission 
en in selling livestock. In reducing 
\ansas City rates, the Court held, the 
retary had not followed the “basic 
‘oncepts of fair play” because he had 
lot informed the commission men 
through an intermediate report before 
he rates were fixed. As a result of 
(he ruling, farmers in the Kansas City 
irea were reported to have lost $700,- 
000 to the commission men. 

Almost immediately after the Court 
had handed down the decision, Secre- 
tary Wallace attacked it, He protest- 
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ed that the decision was not a “rebuke” 


to him because the case had its begin-, 


nings in the Hoover Administration. 
Further, he charged that the Court 
was encroaching upon the rate-mak- 
ing and regulatory powers of the ex- 
ecutive branch of government, and 
that the April 25th decision was in- 
consistent with the Court’s ruling in 
the same case in 1936. In 1936, the 
Court ruled that filing the intermediate 
report was not “essential.” 

By last week, Secretary Wallace’s 
individual quarrel had become Admin- 
istration-wide. Through legal briefs, 
the press and the public platform, New 
Deal agencies moved against what they 
called “attempts to usurp their func- 
tions.” One part of the attack came 
from Edwin S. Smith, a member of the 
three-man National Labor Relations 
Board, who aimed his remarks at the 
lower courts. In addition, Smith as- 
sailed newspapers and _ corporation 
lawyers for trying to liken the NLRB 
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Wood Took Issue with New Dealers 


to “a French Revolutionary tribunal.” 
He singled out in particular 61-year- 
old Frederick Hill Wood, prominent 
New York attorney serving the Ford 
Motor Company in NLRB proceedings. 

Wood, who was also attorney for the 
plaintiff in the Kansas City Stock 
Yards Case and who pleaded the case 
that led to invalidation of the NRA, 
last week led those who argued con- 
trariwise to Secretary Wallace and 
other Administration officials. Deal- 
ing specifically with the Kansas City 
case, he contended that the Court’s 
April 25th ruling was not inconsistent 
with its 1936 ruling and that it was a 
“rebuke” to Wallace because it found 
against the procedure he followed in 
fixing commission rates. 

Meanwhile, through Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson, the govern- 
ment threw the quarrel back upon the 
Court. In an unusual action it filed a 
brief asking the Court to reconsider 
the April 25th ruling. Accusing the 
Court of having reversed itself, Jack- 
son’s brief called for a rehearing that 
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would also settle disposition of the 
$700,000 involved. 

Although he remained aloof from it, 
President Roosevelt was thought to 
be completely behind the fight launch- 
ed by Secretary Wallace. This belief 
was based on the fact that the Admin- 
istration itself entered importantly 
into the picture when Jackson filed 
the brief asking for a re-hearing. In 
effect, the brief was a challenge to 
the Court; charging that the Court had 
reversed itself once, it implicitly asked 
that the Court reverse itself again. 

On its regular Monday decision day 
last week, outwardly oblivious of the 
new storm over its head, the Supreme 
Court gave no indication of how it 
would pass on the request for a re- 
hearing. In recent months, it has fa- 
vored the government and it favored 
it again last. week in two far-reaching 
opinions on taxation, 

Hailed by Treasury Under Secretary 
Roswell Magill as among the most im- 
portant in a decade, the decisions sig- 
nificantly expanded the Federal govy- 
ernment’s power to tax state employ- 
ees and state enterprises. In some 
quarters, they were interpreted as 
upsetting old tax-immunity precedents 
which were based on the theory that 
the power to tax state activities and 
workers impinged upon states rights. 

One decision—a 5-to-2 ruling, with 
Justices Butler and McReynolds vig- 
orously dissenting—held that salaries 
of Port of New York officers were sub- 
ject to Federal income tax, Read by 
Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, the major- 
ity opinion declared that the officers 
were not engaged in an indispensable 
function of state government and that 
taxation would not interfere with the 
State’s proper operations, In their 
dissent Justices Butler and McRey- 
nolds asserted that the ruling upset a 
century of precedents and swept aside 
the historic theory of state immunity. 

The other decision, though less im- 
portant was also significant. In a 
6-to-2 ruling, with Butler and Mce- 
Reynolds again dissenting, the Court 
declared that the Federal government 
might impose a 10 per cent tax on ad- 
mission tickets to football games con- 
ducted at state universities. This set- 
tled the government’s suit against the 
State-run University of Georgia and 
the Georgia School of Technology 
(PATHFINDER, Schools, April 2). The 
Court ruled that football games were 
not a function of state government, 
despite contrary contentions of many 
state universities. 
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Primaries: Oregon Straw 


Students of American political 
trends had one more straw to weigh 
last week—the results of the Oregon 
Democratic primary. What the vote 
seemed to show was (1) that Oregon 
Democrats preferred a warm New 
Dealer to a lukewarm one, (2) that 
organized labor’s full support can be 
a deciding factor in an election, and 
(3) that a New Deal endorsement or 
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the lack of one can play a large part 
in swinging votes to or from a can- 
didate, 

The situation before the primary was 
this: Governor Charles H. Martin, 74, 
a former Congressman and a retir- 
ed major general known widely and 
disrespectfully as “Old Iron Pants,” 
sought the Democratic renomination. 
He maintained he was loyal to the 
President but that he was no “rubber 
stamp.” His principal opponent was 
48-year-old Henry L. Hess, whose ex- 
perience in public office had been lim- 
ited to two terms in the state senate. 
Hess, an ardent New Dealer, had been 
a champion of cheap power through 
publicly-owned utilities, while a bill 
providing such power had been vetoed 
by Martin. 

Martin had estranged both the C, I. 
O. and the A. F. of L. last fall by his 
stern “law and order” stand when 
the labor factions were fighting for 
control of Oregon’s lumber workers. 





Hess: Voters Preferred Warm to Lukewarm 


In addition, he had incurred the en- 
mity of the NLRB and Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, and his claim of Ad- 
ministration support had been repudi- 
ated by the White House (PATH- 
FINDER, May 28). 

Hess had the advantage of the 
double-barrelled support of labor, of 
a letter of endorsement from Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes in which Ickes 
said Martin was “no New Dealer,” and 
of the backing of Senator George W. 
Norris, Nebraska Independent. 

Results of the primary gave Hess a 
margin of about 7,000 votes in a total 
of more than 111,000 Democratic votes 
cast, Martin’s strength was in farm 
areas but he lost every lumbering 
county. 

With Hess as the Democrats’ candi- 
date for Governor, the party’s greatest 
task last week seemed to be to win 
back Martin adherents, many of whom 
had threatened to vote Republican in 
November. The Republican nomina- 
tion went to Charles Sprague, editor 
of the Salem Statesman and a former 
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school teacher, who polled 61,590 votes 


.in an easy victory over seven oppo- 


nents. Also nominated in the primary 
were candidates for the short and 
regular terms in the U. S. Senate and 
for three seats in Congress. 





Scandal in Waterbury 


In manufacturing circles, the name 
of Waterbury, Conn., is a synonym for 
watches, buttons, and rolled brass. 
Straddling the Naugatuck River, 
Waterbury has grown into a busy in- 


dustrial city of 100,000 people because © 


of its access to the electric power 
created by the Naugatuck. Last week 
Waterbury’s name was synonymous in 
newspaper headlines with one of the 
highest-smelling Connecticut political 
scandals in years—a scandal in which 
electric power had played a whimsi- 
cal part. 

Last fall, T. Frank Hayes, Demo- 
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A Grand Jury Named Hayes a “Key Man” 


cratic Lieutenant Governor of Con- 
necticut, had been mayor of Water- 
bury for eight years, and Daniel J. 
Leary, wealthy brewer and president 
of the Electric Steam Sterilizer Com- 
pany, had been city comptroller for 
the same length of time. In the 
municipal elections, Lieut. Gov. Hayes 
scraped through to be re-elected mayor 
by 55 votes, Leary lost by 35. Sher- 
wood L. Rowland, a Republican, be- 
came the new comptroller. His elec- 
tion gave Hayes’ opponents a chance 
to start a grand jury investigation. 
Last fortnight, a shocked city learned 
the result. In a 20,000-word report 
which required two hours for public 
reading, the extraordinary grand jury 
found “probable ground to believe that 
the city of Waterbury has been de- 
frauded between ... 1930 (when Hayes 
and Leary took office) and... 1938 
of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money by ...a small but powerful, 
ruthless and corrupt group of men...” 

Named as the “four key men” in the 
Waterbury scandal were (1) Hayes; 
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(2) Leary whose “ready access to {! 
funds of the city . . . made him 
valuable and indispensable mem), 
of the group”; (3) the mayor’s exe 
tive secretary, Thomas P. Kelly, “lo: 
cal contact man between this corr 
administration and the public”; a 
(4) Carl D. Olsen, former vice pr: 
dent of the Waterbury Trust Company. 
described as the group’s “facade «{ 
respectability.” 

Twenty-three other prominent 0/ji- 
cials and businessmen, including |), 
publicans and Democrats, three s{.\¢ 
senators and two state representatives, 
were specified as co-plotters in th 
“rampant corruption” of the Hayes 
administration. According to the 
grand jury, comptroller Leary had 
handed out free stock in his Electric 
Steam Sterilizing Corporation to lexis- 
lators at the state capital, on conditioy 
that they support a bill requiring 4|! 
public toilets to be equipped with 
steam-sterilized seats. 

While Governor Wilbur L. Cross, 
“reluctant to prejudge the guili of 
those accused,” asked the five stat 
legislators to resign all appointive 
positions, while citizens of Waterbury 
talked of impeachment and a Water- 
bury Congregational minister called 
on Mayor Hayes to resign, all but three 
of the 27 accused showed up at the 
Superior Court building in Waterbury 
to post bail ranging from $5,000 to 
$25,000. A hostile crowd booed them 
in the street outside, Least perturbed 
by the turn of events seemed to be 
former Comptroller Leary, who waved 
to friends, posed for photographers, 
and complained to reporters that he 
was having a little trouble with his 
appendix. 

_ OS? oe 


Americana— 


Privilege: Arrested in Huntington, 
W. Va., after punching an umpire dur- 
ing a baseball game, pitcher Roe John- 
son explained to Police Judge J. N. 
Quinlan, “I was at bat. The pitch was 
wide. A strike was called. The argu- 
ment followed.” Said Judge Quinlan: 
“Case dismissed. It is the inalienable 
right of a baseball player to get mad 
and have a fight with an umpire.” 

Gratitude: In the race for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for county clerk, 
Rex Sample of Anderson, Ind., received 
only one vote in Duck Creek township. 
He advertised in a newspaper: “Re- 
ward: the best drink in the house and 
I would like to shake hands with the 
person who voted for me...” 


. * + 


Court Settlement: Miss Olene Woo- 
ten of Glasgow, Ky., brought Haiden 
Basil into court for wrecking her car. 
As the warrant was being entered, ac- 
cuser and accused whispered earnest 
ly together. Then Miss Wooten an- 
nounced: “Never mind. We’re going 
to be married.” Acting County Judge 
J. Robert White performed the cere- 
mony. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Czechs: “Stop!” 


Since he became dictator in 1933, 
Adolf Hitler has marched almost un- 
interrupted toward fulfillment of his 
dreams of a great Germany. In March, 
when he cleaned up Nazi affairs in the 
west by subjugating Austria, it was 
only natural that he should start look- 
ing in the opposite direction—where 
lies central Europe and the rich Rus- 
sian Ukraine. Last week, precisely 
where he was looking, there arose a 
wall of men and steel. Better than a 
million words, it said: “Stop!” 

East of Munich, where Der Fuehrer 
was last week, is Czechoslovakia. 
From a racial standpoint, it might just 
us well be called Czechogermany, 
since next to 7,000,000 Czechs, 3,300,- 
00) Germans form the largest part of 
its 15,000,000 population. 


One-third of Czech Germans belong 
to the Sudetendeutsche party, which 
listens eagerly to Adolf Hitler’s asser- 
tions that all Germans should belong 
to Germany. Fuehrer of the Czech 
Nazis is 40-year-old Konrad Henlein. 
While he has not yet openly advocated 
that the northern and western fringes 
of Czechoslovakia, where most Czech 
Germans live, should become part of 
Germany, his actual demands have 
been only a little less disturbing. Last 
month, he insisted that Czechoslovakia 
should abandon her strong military 
alliances with France and Russia, and 
that Germans in Czechoslovakia should 
become entirely self-governing. 

Last week, Fuehrer Henlein’s party 
was given a legal chance to accomplish 

part of the second aim. In 1,500 
Czechoslovak communities, about 50 
of them predominantly German, elec- 
tions were held to choose the members 
of local governing councils. As in 
the case of the ill-fated Austrian 
plebiscite, voting was to be done on 
Sunday. As in the case of the Austrian 


— 
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Henlein’s Nazi Demands Were Rejected 


balloting, trouble began brewing be- 
forehand. 

On Thursday, it became known that 
Ernst Kundt, a lieutenant of Henlein’s 
had flatly disapproved the minorities 
statute, a proposal by the Czech gov- 
ernment which would grant Germans 
new privileges in organizing political 
parties and holding government jobs. 
With the last legal solution to Czech- 
German difficulties thus apparently 
eliminated, Fuehrer Henlein went on 
a mysterious trip to an unknown desti- 
nation in Germany—just as Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, key Austrian Nazi, had 
gone to Germany before Hitler’s Aus- 
trian invasion. 

Next day, Sudeten Germans were 
rioting on the streets of a dozen Czech 
towns. Der Angriff, the newspaper of 
German Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels, ominously declared: “The Czech 
government is no longer in control of 
the situation.” More ominously still, 
it was reported that German troops in 
Saxony and Bavaria were on the move 
toward the Czech frontier. 

This was enough to provide Europe 
with its worst war scare since Aus- 
trian annexation. In an extraordinary 
network of conferences at Warsaw, 
Berlin, Paris, London and Washington, 
anxious statesmen put their heads to- 
gether. The U. S. State Department, 
it was reported, declined to join in an 
Anglo-French diplomafic front against 
Germany; Polish Foreign Ministet 
Josef Beck would not commit his 
country one way or the other; Britain 
and France agreed to cooperate, and 
from the Paris Foreign Office came a 
flat statement that if Germany went to 
Czechoslovakia, France would fight. 

Rushing post-haste to the German 
Foreign Office, British Ambassador 
Neville Henderson was told that Ger- 
many’s soldiers were merely moving 
from winter to summer quarters. Un- 
convinced, Henderson visited the For- 
eign Office for a second, then a third 
time. As had not happened in the case 
of Austria, Sir Neville, representing 
both Britain and France, warned For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
that if Germany went into Czechoslo- 
vakia, war would certainly follow. 

Even before this, and also as had 
not happened in the case of Austria, 
the home government decided not to 
give up. Meeting in emergency ses- 
sion, the Czech Cabinet authorized the 
Defense Ministry to issue a secret 
order which, by telephone and police 
messenger, was soon speeding through 
nearly every Czechoslovak village and 
town. 

Within six hours—something of a 
record—200,000 Czech reserve soldiers 
had joined the 190,000 men of the reg- 
ular army, ready for assignments. 
Quickly, troop trucks, trains and tanks 
rumbled into the Sudeten areas of 
Czechoslovakia, next to the German 
border. As they had long been accus- 
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Hodza Would Not Yield an Inch 


tomed to do in war games (see cover), 
Czech soldiers established machine 
gun positions, dug trenches and man- 
ned artillery batteries. 

Amazed German newspapers cried 
that the situation was “intolerable!” 
A border incident raised the pitch of 
German press and radio protests to a 
shrill crescendo of indignation. Riding 
toward Germany on a motorcycle, 
two Czech Germans had ignored the 
commands of sentries to stop for ex- 
amination of their credentials; both 
were shot and killed. Nevertheless, 
the German army remained at a re- 
spectful distance from the Czechs. 


Meanwhile, in the Czech town of 
Zabor, bald Czech President Eduard 
Benes explained his country’s stand: 
“One must act ... to keep pace with 
the authoritarian regimes ... We are 
not afraid at all. We are prepared 
for everything.” 

By this time, the amazing stand of 
the Czechs had had good effect. Elec- 
tions went off without incident, Czech 
Germans gave the obstreperous Sude- 
ten party 10 per cent more votes than 
it had received in the parliamentary 
elections of 1935, but other citizens, 
deserting minor parties wholesale, 
swung strongly into line behind the 
Czech National Socialists, the chief 
government party. 

Fuehrer Henlein himself flew back 
from Germany for a three-hour con- 
ference with Premier Milan Hodza 
about the minorities statute. Their 
talk, at first described as “encourag- 
ing,” was later. and disturbingly re- 
vealed to have been anything but. 
Henlein demanded that Czech soldiers 
be withdrawn from Sudeten German 
areas before further discussion should 
continue. Aware that such a course 
might lead to fresh Nazi outbursts, and 
might give Adolf Hitler an excuse to 
intervene, snub-nosed Premier Hodza 
declined to give an inch, He told Hen- 
lein that there would be no more 
troop withdrawals until subsequent 
elections in 8,500 more Czechoslovak 
communities were completed in mid- 
June. Rebuffed, Fuehrer Henlein 
went home to Asch in western Czech- 
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oslovakia. Possibly, Henlein will re- 
sume negotiations with Premier Hodza 
when elections are ended and troops 
are recalled. 

But last week, European fears were 
rising again. The German army was 
said to be concentrating fresh troops 
on the Austrian border of Czechoslo- 
vakia, where Czech fortifications are 
not yet completed. To Prague, the 
Berlin government sent five angry 
protests, each for a reported crossing 
of the German border by Czech air- 
planes, The funeral of the two Sude- 
ten Germans, held at the western 
town of Eger near where they were 
killed, was turned into a gigantic 
Czech Nazi rally. New reserve troops, 
it was revealed, had been called out 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Whether or not Adolf Hitler had in- 
tended to move—and most corre- 
spondents, despite loud disclaimers 
from the German press, thought that 
he had—the German dictator had 
learned several things. One was that 
not only France but a_ previously 
wavering Great Britain would stand 
squarely in the way of any armed at- 


‘tempt to take the Sudeten provinces of 


Czechoslovakia. Another was that if 
German troops attempted to cross the 
Czechoslovak border, they would find 
themselves grimly faced by one of the 
smartest and best-equipped armies in 
Europe. Importantly, democracies 
had demonstrated their ability to stand 
together and to call what at the very 
least amounted to a dictator’s bluff. 
Despite these things, however, there 
Was no real assurance that Adolf Hit- 
ler, who seemed to have been stopped 
once, would not look, listen and then 


try again. 
_———— ————— 


Italo-French Barricade 


Two weeks ago at Genoa, while 
newsreel cameras ground and 800,000 
Italians cheered, Benito Mussolini pok- 
ed out his lower lip and told the world 
that Italy and France were “on the 
opposite side of the barricades ... on 
a most vital matter—Spain” (PATH- 
FINDER, May 28). Last week it ap- 
peared that he had spoken truth, and 
that disagreement over Spain had 
sabotaged chances for a Franco-Ital- 
ian treaty. 

When Britain signed her friendship 
pact with Italy during Easter week, it 
was with the understanding that the 
French would angle for a similar pact. 
The Anglo-Italian agreement, however, 
had been based on the promise that 
a Franco victory in Spain was a matter 
of days, after which Italians were to 
get bodily and politically out of Spain. 

The Spanish Loyalists, by their dis- 
turbing refusal to lose the war on 
schedule, upset the plans of both Mus- 
solini and British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, and kept the Anglo-Ital- 
jan pact from taking effect. Last week 
in Rome, a disgruntled Duce received 
a Rebel plea for more arms and men 
{see col. 2). He also learned that 
truckloads of French, Czech, or Rus- 
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sian munitions were crossing daily 
from France into Catalonia, and that 
Barcelona had nearly half as many 
planes as Franco’s 800. Figuring it 
would be cheaper to cut off Loyalist 
supplies than to send Franco more 
help, Mussolini demanded of the 
French that they agree to a Franco 
victory—or he would sign no pact 
with them, 

Riled at this attempt to dictate their 
foreign policy, the French let their 
negotiations for a Franco-Italian pact 
die away. Premier Daladier called in 
newspapermen and announced that 
France would defend her frontiers 
against all violence “because she is 
strong.” In Libya, Italian troops went 
through the elaborate make-believe 
of war games, which took the form of 
a theoretical attack on French Tunisia. 

Whenever there is a war scare in 
western Europe, the British trot out 
their unfailing remedy—a new plan 
for non-intervention in that bloody 
arena of intervention, Spain. Last 
week in London, the doddering non- 
intervention subcommittee sent out 
notices for a new meeting. The Brit- 
ish produced their newest plan, prac- 
tically indistinguishable from previ- 
ous plans: for the departure of two 
commissions to begin equal with- 
drawals from both sides. Diplomats 
settled down in the rut of the old dis- 
pute. Italo-French tension relaxed. 

That the tension was still dangerous, 
however, the reticence of the French 
press and the qniet unity of the French 
people gave proof. A $140,000,000 na- 
tional defense loan was oversubscrib- 
ed in a single morning. While they 
devoted pages to accounts of a duel 
between the director of the Comedie 
Francaise, Edouard Bourdet, and the 
venerable playwright Henri Bernstein, 
the newspapers kept mum on Italy, 
commented sparingly on Spain, and 
said almost nothing at all about the 
prime French worry—Czechoslovakia 
(see page 7). 


Spain: Help Wanted 


Insurgent Spain hung out “help 
wanted” signs again last week. One 
ef these was for guide-interpreters to 
show tourists the civil war fronts at 
$5 per day. By this move the Insur- 
gents hoped to attract foreign tourists 
to their part of the peninsula this sum- 
mer and thereby increase the flow 
of money into the Rebel treasury. 

By far the most significant “help 
wanted” appeals, however, were the 
urgent ones Rebel Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco was reported to have 
sent to Germany and Italy—for more 
men, guns and fighting planes. There 
were two reasons for the urgent pleas: 
(1) the Rebel drive for the much-her- 
alded “quick finish” of the nearly two- 
year-old war had become stalemated; 
(2) a revived Loyalist army, bulwark- 
ed by freshly acquired arms (see col. 
1), was striking back, effectively. 

On a 55-mile front in northern Cata- 
lonia.a Loyalist army under Gen. Vi- 
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cente Rojo launched a surprise offe;, 
sive directed toward recapture of fi, 
big hydro-electric power plants alo; 
the Serge and Noguera-Pallaresa ri\ 
ers—plants sadly needed to keep B:; 
celona’s war industries going. Mas 
ed in one of the biggest offensives «; 
the war, nearly 100,000 governme):| 
troops, well equipped and well su) 
ported by aircraft, ripped gapi: 
holes through Gen. Franco’s lines. 
Barcelona communique said the Loy, 
ists, maintaining the initiative in {i 
days of fighting, drove across the S..), 
Cornelio Mountains to within s; 
miles of the Tremp power plants 
seized by Franco last April. At thi 
same time, Rojo’s troops were ha 
mering at strategic Balaguer on t!: 
southern end of the Catalan fro! 
In reply to the Loyalist drive, (), 
Rebels bombed Loyalist cities merc; 
lessly and launched assaults in wide- 
spread sectors, notably on the So: 
sierra front, 50 miles north of Madrid, 
and on the Estremadura front in |!) 
southwest, where they made slight «:! 
vances. For the continued stalemate 
on the eastern front, from Teruel to 
the sea, the Rebels blamed bad weat!:- 
er instead of big Loyalist guns. 
Government Spain claimed also a 
small victory near Motril, on the 
southern Mediterranean coast, where 
a land and sea attack resulted in th: 
freeing of 300 Loyalist Asturians from 
the Insurgent fort prison at Corchun:. 
Still another Insurgent prison figured 
in the Spanish news last week. Thoug!: 
the Loyalist army and navy had no 
direct connection with it, the Rebels 
were visibly troubled by the emptying 
of San Cristobal prison at Pamplona. 
There, in a spectacular uprising, 2,(\)') 
captured government militiament and 
disgruntled Phalangist political pris 
oners killed or captured their guaris, 
and 1,500 of them escaped. Some 6()() 
of the fugitives were rounded up, bu! 
a great manhunt was still underway 
last week for the other 900, some of 
whom had escaped to France. As a 
result of the uprising, it was reported, 
Franco increased his rear guar 
throughout Rebel Spain because the 
Phalangists, an important political fac- 
tion among the Rebels, had been u' 
ruly since the recent arrest of Gev. 
Juan Yague (PATHFINDER, May 23). 


China: Two Blows 


Despite a sensational Chiriese “air 
raid” over Japan proper, China’s stub- 
born resistance to the Japanese war 
machine still felt the damaging effects 
of two blows last week. The first o! 
these was the fall of Suchow; th: 
other was the withdrawal of German 
military advisers. 

Suchow: Long regarded as the nerve 
center of the Chinese central front, 
Suchow fell to the Japanese as 4 
bloody five-month campaign reache: 
its climax. To the Japanese, the vic- 
tory meant more than the taking of « 
strategic city; it meant the. rubbing 
out of the stain of the Taierhchwang 
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defeat of last April. The Chinese, 
however, said Suchow was lost be- 
cause of a strategic withdrawal “to 
:void unnecessary losses.” But not- 
withstanding this claim, Suchow’s 
capture meant the union of Nippon’s 
northern and southern armies, and it 
placed Japanese-conquered coastal 
China into a single administrative 
whole, from the Manchurian border 
to Shanghai. 

German Withdrawal: The Chinese 
high command suffered its second 
blow when the Nazi government at 
Berlin issued orders to General Alex- 
ander von Falkenhausen to withdraw 
himself, together with his entire staff 
of German army experts, from China, 
rhe action apparently followed strong 
urgings from Tokyo on the basis of 
the German-Japanese pact against 
Communism, Though serious news for 
China, Chinese officials said the with- 
drawal would not interrupt their de- 
fense program. Tall, 60-year-old Gen. 
von Falkenhausen had been aiding 
Chinese military strategy since 1934. 
As chief foreign military adviser to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, he 
was regarded as one of the most in- 
fluentia] figures behind Chinese re- 
sistance. 

Drive: Having conquered Suchow, 
and perhaps helped by the German 
withdrawal, the Japanese swept west- 
ward toward Chengchow, junction of 
the vital Lunghai and Peiping-Han- 
kow railroads. To stop the advance, 
Kai-shek threw his personal divisions 
into a series of smashing counter- 
offensives, driving the Japanese out of 
Langfeng, Yifeng and other key cities. 
As the struggle went on, as large-scale 
nobilization continued in Japan and 
more troops swarmed into China, 
Japanese officers said their armies 
were determined to wipe out Kai-shek 
and his forces forever. 

“Air Raid’: Hankow meanwhile 
celebrated a dramatic 2,500-mile flight 
of Chinese war planes over Japan 
proper—a bloodless “air raid” in 
which the Chinese dropped peace 
propaganda instead of bombs. In hail- 
ing the flyers for their successful 
“raid,” Premier H. H. Kung declared 
“the flight made Japan realize that it 
is possible for Chinese aircraft to 
reach her islands.” To the aviators, 
he said: “You did not drop bombs, as 
the Japanese air force is doing in 
China, but dropped leaflets because 
China champions humanitarianism.” 





Mexico: Trouble Center 


Interest in the Americas last week 
continued to center in troubled Mexi- 
co’s trouble center—the state of San 
Luis Potosi. Literally a cross section 
of Mexico, that state’s western section 
cuts the lofty Sierra Madre mountains, 
where abounds such mineral wealth as 
gold, silver, lead, iron, mercury and 
sulphur. Its eastern end reaches into 
the fabulously rich oil fields around 
Tampico on the Gulf of Mexico. Be- 
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A Toledano-Backed Bill Worried Congress 


tween these lie fertile valleys covered 
with coffee plantations and dotted 
with sugar mills. Thus the state has 
all the problems worrying Mexico 
today—oil ownership, mining labor 
conditions and agrarian reform. 

When President Lazaro Cardenas 
came to power three and a half years 
ago, three states—Tabasco, Queretaro 
and San Luis Potosi—were divorced 
politically from the federal govern- 
ment and ruled by “overlords.” Dur- 
ing his presidency Cardenas has shorn 
these local strong men of power. To- 
day Carrido Canabal, who formerly 
ruled Tabasco, lives in exile in Costa 
tica. Saturnino Orsinio, former chief 
of Queretaro, lives in a small village 
in Puebla state. Until last fortnight 
Gen. Saturnino Cedillo ruled San Luis 
Potosi with an iron hand. But last 
week it appeared that Cedillo’s rule 
too was ended. 

Without waiting for Cedillo to start 
his rumored uprising (PATHFINDER, 
May 28) Cardenas, backed by 10,000 
federal troops, personally invaded Ce- 
dillo’s stronghold, charged his former 
Secretary of Agriculture and long- 
standing opponent with having “car- 
ried on rebellious activities,” demand- 
ed he surrender all his arms and that 
his armed followers be incorporated 
into the federal army reserves. De- 
fying Cardenas, Cedillo resigned from 
active army service and he and his 
agrarian followers spread into the 
hills to wage guerrilla warfare on the 
federal troops. There was some 
sporadic fighting between government 
troops and small rebel bands, and a 
mystery airplane, said to resemble 
one known to be in Cedillo’s posses- 
sion, dropped four bombs near Car- 
denas’s temporary headquarters. Army 
officers estimated 60 Cedillistas, in- 
cluding a nephew of the rebel leader, 
had been killed in scattered engage- 
ments. Government troops took over 
Cedillo’s vast Las Palomas ranch with- 
out firing a shot, as War Secretary 
Avila Camacho asserted the uprising 








was over and the state was returning 
to normal. 

As the week ended press reports said 
Cedillo was in flight with a handful 
of his followers, attempting to make 
his way northward into the state of 
Tamulipas and possibly try to flee to 
the United States to join his family 
who crossed the border during the 
week. Minimizing the seriousness of 
the uprising, defense officials were de- 
scribed as feeling Cardenas was mere- 
ly “playing safe” by moving large fed- 
eral forces into the troubled state. 

While Cardenas was thus “playing 
safe” in San Luis Potosi, another form 
of opposition was gathering force in 
Mexico City. Worried by the nation- 
wide spread of political domination 
by labor unions, as well as being op- 
posed to some of the more extreme 
Cardenas policies , the majority bloc in 
the federal Congress, went on record 
against a bill presented by the Presi- 
dent and backed by part-Indian Lom- 
bardo Toledano, head of the powerful 
Confederacion de Trabajadores (work- 
ers’ confederation). The bill would 
give federal employees the right to 
strike, a right long demanded by 
Toledano’s forces. In .a signed state- 
ment the Congressmen declared them- 
selves in favor of giving state servants 
fair rights but not the right to strike. 

EN: “Oe 


Pitty Dliinialian 


Virtue’s Reward: For herself, her 
jobless husband, and their small son, 
Mrs. Edward Yates of London gets 
$9.50 a week relief, Recently she was 
honor guest at a “five-penny luncheon” 
of mincemeat and rice, served to prove 
that five pence (10 cents) could buy a 
nourishing meal. She told a radio au- 
dience how she fed her family on 
$2.55 a week. Then her troubles be- 
gan. Because of the $15.75 fee she 
had received for the broadcast, her 
relief was withheld. Her neighbors, 
believing she was trying to lower the 
dole, wouldn’t speak to her. And she 
got indigestion from the luncheon. 


7 * * 


Man Mountain, Mounties: The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police rejected the 
application of 20-year-old, 228-pound, 
six-foot-five-inch Bob Lindsay of 
Hamilton, Ontario, on the ground that 
he was “too big.” 


. * * 


Sharp Shooter: When the tax col- 
lector of Znin, Poland, got around to 
Joseph Jagodzinski, he had to leave 
empty-handed. Jagodzinski, local 
shooting champion, had hunted up a 
law providing that the best shooter in 
Znin should be tax-free. Decreed in 
1688 by King Jan Sobieski, it had 
never been rescinded. 

Bank Ink: Every 10th person enter- 
ing a bank goes in to fill his fountain 
pen, complained A. S. Fulcher, Bank 
of Montreal accountant at Toronto. 
Fulcher declared Toronto banks lost 
$25,000 a year in filched ink. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Music, Charmed Fish 


Fish have no outer ears, but they 
can sense sound-waves, Common vari- 
eties do so with their swim-bladders— 
lung-like sacs that support them in 
the water and are sensitive to the 
slightest vibrations. Sound waves, 
moreover, travel through water more 
than four times as fast as they do 
through air, so that fish actually live 
in a world of quicker auditory percep- 
tion than men. How sound may 
soothe or disturb quick-hearing fish 
was the subject last week of a pioneer 
discussion by Dr. Maurice Klein, a re- 
tired eye and ear specialist of Newark, 
N. J. To the American Institute of 
Physics, Dr. Klein was about to for- 
ward a paper whimsically entitled: 
“The Stimulating and Depressive In- 
fluence of Musical Vibrations on Icthy- 
opsida.” 

Himself an Atlantic surf fisherman, 
Dr, Klein two years ago at Asbury 
Park, N. J., noticed that fish near the 
town’s Convention Hall, which is built 
into the water, started biting much bet- 
ter when the Hall organist began 
playing strains of classical music. 
When the organist began playing jazz, 
the fish stopped biting. 

Last week, after conducting exper- 
iments with the aid of the Asbury 
Park organist, Dr. Klein reported that 
the musical vibrations traveled into 
the Atlantic over a fan-shaped area. 
Soothing music created a tone beat 
which attracted fish to the shore, 
where they took the bait of fishermen 
and were caught. “Swing” music, de- 
scribed by Dr. Klein as being com- 
posed of “sudden, violent noises,” 
made the fish flee hastily to the high, 


quiet seas, 
-_—-— —— —_ -~iP-— 


Heckled Editor 


Neither researcher nor physician, 
49-year-old Dr. Morris Fishbein is 
nevertheless one of the busiest men in 
American medicine. He writes a news- 
paper health column and edits Hygeia, 
a monthly publication of the American 
Medical Association. He is a profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago and a 
visiting lecturer to the University of 
Illinois. He has found time to write a 
dozen books and to edit another, From 
day to day, however, Dr. Fishbein’s 


most important job is editing the 


weekly Journal of the A. M. A., which 
outlines medical policy for the 110,000 
doctors who belong to the Association. 
When Dr. Fishbein speaks, he is the 
voice of organized American medicine. 

Recently, however, attempts have 
been made to shout down Dr. Fish- 
bein and the Journal. Since last fall, 


eo 
DO PILES ENDANGER HEALTH? 


Read an enlightening book offered free 
by McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo, Write today.—Adv. 





the normally restrained New York 
Times has written strident editorials 
to answer those of Dr. Fishbein; the 
Times supported further government 
aid to medicine, while Dr, Fishbein 
was opposed. Last week, Dr. Fishbein 
had been attacked again from an un- 
expected quarter. 

At a meeting in Atlantic City, the 
usually inconspicuous Medical Society 
of New Jersey heard a hot debate 
about the Journal editorship. Dr. 
Wells Eagleton of Newark, past pres- 
ident of the society, declared that the 
editorship was in the hands of A. M. A. 
trustees, who employ Dr. Fishbein, 
and not in the hands of the House of 
Delegates, which is more truly repre- 
sentative of all the doctors who belong 
to the A. M. A. “I hope,” said Dr. 
Eagleton, “the time is coming when 
the A. M. A. will be democratized.” 

Not yet ready to attack the A. M. A., 
delegates to the New Jersey conven- 
tion contented themselves with a 
broadside aimed solely at Dr. Fish- 
bein. Considering first his daily news- 
paper column, then a book he had re- 
cently edited and allowed to be ad- 
vertised in surprisingly extravagant 
terms, the delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion that Dr. Fishbein “confine his 
writings to official publications of the 
A. M. A.” Since the petition is to be 
presented to the Association itself, Dr. 
Fishbein, his editorship and medical 
democracy may come up for discus- 
sion again when the A. M. A. meets 
in San Francisco this month. 


War and Germs 


Since science first began to provide 
war with its deadly, modern chemi- 
cals and high explosives, military 
theorists have been alert to the pos- 
sibilities of a conflict waged with bac- 
teria as well as with big guns. Ex- 
perts are still not sure that public 
water systems could not be polluted 
with germs which would cause epi- 
demics among civilian populations, and 
that insect swarms and germ clouds 
laid down by airplanes could not 
wreak havoc on the plants and live- 
stock—and the food—of any nation. 

Presumably, in bacteriological war- 
fare, chemists would attempt to spread 
human diseases like typhoid fever and 
cholera, both highly communicable, 
and animal plagues like anthrax. One 
compelling reason why they may not 
do so, advanced by a League of Na- 
tions Commission as long ago as 1924, 
had been reasserted authoritatively 
last week at the International Con- 
gress of Chemistry in Rome, Italy. 

Professor Marston TT. Bogert, re- 
nowned chemist of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, reported: “It seems 
scarcely likely that disease germs will 
be used to any extent in war because 
of the impossibility of controlling the 
spread of pestilence or restricting it to 
an enemy country. It should not be 
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Pathfinder 


forgotten that the Black Death wa, 
brought from the Crimea to Genoa i; 
1347 . . . and that within the sho: 
space of 24 months, 25,000,000 peop! 
had fallen victims.” 

Not mentioned by Dr. Bogert, but 
another case in point, was the gre: 
influenza epidemic which occurred «| 
the time of the World war. Breakin: 
out suddenly and mysteriously all ove; 
the world in March, 1918, it rage: 
seriously until November. Despite the 
efforts of health authorities every- 
where, it killed 500,000 persons in th: 
United States, 5,000,000 in India, ani! 
the whole world, inestimably bu! 
undoubtedly more persons than th: 
8,500,000 soldiers killed during th, 
entire four years of the war. 

Oro 


Bigger Head 

About one in every 10,000 pregnan- 
cies, it has been estimated, produces 
a child with a skull and brain abno: 
mality known as microcephalia. \i- 
crocephalics, with smaller heads than 
normal persons, are the familiar “pi:.- 
head” freaks of circuses in sideshows. 
Most microcephalics are feeble-min«- 
ed, and only in extremely rare casvs 
of microcephaly would the brain grow 
even if it had room inside the sku!|. 

Such a case, doctors thought 1:s! 
week, was that of 24-year-old Alden 
Vorrath. In the Children’s Hospit:! 
in Washington, D. C., he was recoy- 
ering from an operation new in the 
surgical history of microcephalia. 

Previous treatments for microcepha- 
lia had been extremely rare, and had 
involved cutting the skull open length- 
wise. None of these succeeded, but 
in Alden’s case, convulsions resulting 
from cranial pressure of his skull on 
his brain, and impending blindness 
from cranial pressure on the optic 
nerves made an operation imper:- 
tive. Dr. H. H. Schoenfeld, assist- 
ant professor of surgery at George 
Washington University, was convinc- 
ed that there was another technique 
possible. Dr. D. D. Stuart, a Washing- 
ton neurologist, was convinced th: 
Alden’s brain would grow if given 
a chance, 

Operating at Children’s Hospital, Dr. 
Schoenfeld cut the child’s skull open, 
not Jengthwise, but from ear to ear, 
then broke another precedent by slit- 
ting the dura mater, the membranous 
sac that contains the brain. With his 
head held open to a width of half an 
inch by metal wedges, it was expecte: 
Alden’s brain would have a chance to 
expand from front to back, the nor- 
mal direction of greatest growth, and 
that scar tissue would close the gap 
in his skull, leaving him a bigger head. 

SS ee 
STILL TIME TO TREAT 
HAY-FEVER SYMPTOMS 

FOR THE COMING SEASON 


Don’t wait until the Hay-Fever starts 
and the nose. passages are swollen and 
closed. Mr. R. O. Murphy, Box 463, Still- 
water, Minnesota, who relieved himself 
from Hay-Fever suffering will tell you 
without charge how to go about it. This 
is the last notice this year as this treat- 
ment should be started in advance—not 
later than June if possible——Adv. 
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CRIMP CUT HELPS 
> PRINCE ALBERT 
TO BURN COOL 





AL DRAYTON has had lots of 
experience with smoking tobac- 
cos and here’s what he says 
about Prince Albert: “P.A. is 
so mild! It’s treated with a no- 
bite process. From every tin of 
Prince Albert, I get around 50 
pipefuls of rich, tasty smoking.” 


WHAT A BIG SMILE! It’s L. 
Everett Freeman’s way of 
showing how much he enjoys 
pipe smoking. “You’ll have to 
go a long way to beat Prince 
Albert,” says Ev. “It’s just nat- 
urally better tobacco—mild and 
tasty—fullof mellowfragrance.” 


* JQ pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 


2-oz tin of Prince Albert 














MONEY OR 


MONEY BACK. J 


OFFER TO PIPE-SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellow- 
est, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OFFER TO “MAKIN’S” SMOKERS 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find them 
the finest, tastiest roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes you ever smoked, return the 
pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Copyright, 1938, 


THE BIG R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 





THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


FOUND 





if it’s EXTRA-mildness you want, 
with RICHER taste —listen to what 
these National Joy Smokers say 


MORE FOR YOUR FIP wie Wisi las 


| GET 
AROUND 7O 
PRIME ‘MAKIN‘S’ 
CIGARETTES OUT 
OF EVERY 2-OZ. 
RA. TIN 


IRWIN BOTT took to rolling 
his own cigarettes with Prince 
Albert because he noticed the 
other fellows used it and rolled 
’em easier. “So I took up P.A. 
myself. Now I’m as good as the 
best of ’em,” says Irwin. “And 
Prince Albert is so mild!” 


QUICK, NEAT ROLLING is 
one thing James A. Crotty wants 
in his “makin’s” tobacco. And 
Jim gets it with Prince Albert. 
Says he: “P.A. lives up to every 
word of that money-back offer 
they make. It’s easy-rollin’, be- 
cause it hugs the paper!” 





wf fine roll-your-own 


cigarettes in every 


2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





TVA: First Major Sale 


In Knoxville, Tenn., last week, his- 
tory was being made in the field of 
private utilities. The Tennessee Pub- 
lic Service Company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the National Power and 
Light Company, which is a subsidiary 
of the giant Electric Bond and Share 
Company, was on its way out of 
existence. 

The development marked the first 
major withdrawal of a private power 
company from the vast area encom- 
passed by the Federal government’s 
Tennessee Valley Authority (PATH- 
FINDER, April 9). Similarly, it mark- 
ed the TVA’s first successful comple- 
tion of negotiations for purchase of a 
major electric system in the Tennessee 
Valley. It was seen as the forerunner 
of similar transactions in Memphis 
and Chattanooga. Further, it was re- 
garded as an indication that the gov- 
ernment was ready to reach agree- 
ments with all private utilities to mark 
limiting lines to TVA competition. 

The Knoxville transaction involved 
a joint offer by the City of Knoxville 
and the TVA to buy the electric prop- 
erty of the Tennessee Public Service 

‘Company. The price offered and ac- 
cepted last week was $7,900,000—$400,- 
000 more than the price offered a week 
earlier. The National Power and 
Light Company, as parent company of 
Tennessee Public Service, negotiated 
with Mayor W. M. Mynatt of Knox- 
ville and David E. Lilienthal, TVA 
director. The company’s directors 
recommended the sale, and the final 
decision remained last week with the 
stockholders. Because most of the 
stock was company-owned, it was 
viewed as a foregone conclusion that 
the transaction would receive definite 
approval. 

The purchase price did not include 
the street railway system or the 
Waterville-Kingsport transmission line 
owned by Tennessee Public Service. 
Both these properties were expected 
to be taken over by private interests. 
What Knoxville received was the 
private company’s entire electric sys- 
tem servicing the city. Individuals 
holding bonds of the company were 
certain to receive 100 cents on the 
dollar, but there was to be no return 
on the common stock owned exclu- 
sively by the company. 

The plan for purchase of Tennessee 
Public Service was first proposed in 
1934, when the city offered a price of 
$5,250,000. This was later boosted to 
$6,088,000, a price which National 
Power and Light accepted, but which 
was turned down in action brought by 
holders of preferred stock. Last 


week’s higher price was based on con- 
sideration of such facts as that the 
company had spent $800,000 on im- 
provements since 1934. 

A factor entering the company’s de- 


cision to sel] was the Supreme Court 
decision early this year that the Fed- 
eral Public Works Administration had 
a right to lend money to cities for the 
purpose of building municipally-own- 
ed power systems, Because Knoxville 
citizens had long ago voted for such 
a system, the city would have used 
PWA loans to compete against Ten- 
nessee Public Service. 


Gum, Bubbles, Cards 


As a confection, chewing gum has 
always suffered a slight social stigma. 
As a business, it has been a fat source 
of profit to a few industrialists. The 
latest survey by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce shows a manufacturer’s 
value of slightly less than $5,000,000 








International 
Bowman’s Bubble Gum Irked Japan 


placed on the product of 26 chewing 
gum establishments for one year. 

One portion of the chewing gum 
industry, and one which meets with 
special frowns, is that devoted to bub- 
ble gum. With this, the chewer is 
enabled to blow bubbles large enough 
to cover the entire face. To meet the 
highly fickle favor of children, bubble 
gum manufacturers have restorted to 
all the tricks of merchandising. The 
company which has been about the 
most successful is Gum, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, headed by J. Warren Bow- 
man. This company makes Blony 
gum, which is adapted to the blowing 
of huge bubbles and which offers with 
each stick of gum a gaudy little card 
intended to appeal to the collecting 
and swapping instincts of American 
children, 

Such cards are not new in merchan- 
dising but the particular type of card 
used by Bowman’s Blony gum is. And 
last week the cards made not only 
business news but also international 
news—a batch of them was seized in 
Yokahoma by Japanese military of- 
ficials. 





Pathfinder 


The same thing that had pleased the 
American children was highly dis- 
pleasing to the Japanese authorities. 
The gum cards depicted, with a stron 
anti-Japanese bias, war scenes from 
the conflict in China. Among th: 
scenes were the sinking of the U. S. Ss. 
Panay, the Japanese machine-gunnin: 
of British Ambassador Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, gruesome repro- 
ductions of the bombings of Shanghai, 
the plight of starving Chinese refugees. 
Typical excerpt from a typical Blony 
gum picture card was this: 


War has always been a cruel butch- 
er of men, a relentless destroyer of 
civilization. Japan’s undeclared war 
against China is even more horrible 
because it has caused the wholesale 
destruction of innocent families. 
Cities have been laid waste, peacefu! 
farms bombed... 

Creator of the cards was George 
Maull, Blony’s advertising counsel ani 
a Sunday School teacher. Bowman 
assured Japan last week that no direct 
shipment of the cards had been sent to 
that country; he expressed the belicf 
that Chinese merchants in Manila or 
Honolulu had forwarded them for 
propaganda purposes. But Bowman 
was not too concerned about Japan's 
ire, for the cards were serving their 
purpose in this country. They were 
anti-Japanese, he explained, because 
he felt America was anti-Japanese. As 
if justifying his belief, it was pointed 
out that American bubble gum sales 
had expanded to almost a_ million 
sticks a day since the war cards wer 
introduced. 

—_—_—_—___-. 


Best Since 1929 


America’s farmers in 1937 had their 
most prosperous year since 1929, ac- 
cording to figures released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture last week. For 
the first time since the depression’s 
beginning, gross farm income, aided 
by government payments, exceeded 
ten billion dollars. 

Specifically, farm income for las! 
year’s 78 major crops, livestock and 
livestock products, totalled $9,636,000,- 
000. Government payments of $367.- 
000,000 brought the figure to $10,003. 
000,000. This was well in excess of 
the 1936 figures of $9,030,000,000 earn- 
ed, plus $287,000,000 from the govern- 
ment. 

Accounting for the increase were 
gross income gains in the following 
crops: wheat, 61%; tobacco, 32%; all 
fruits, 20%. Added to these was a 20” 
increase in the value of products 
grown by farmers for home con- 
sumption. 

Farmers in Arizona, Idaho, and 
Texas got the benefit of the bulk of 
these gains, according to last week’s 
figures. Arizona got an income 29% 
larger than that of 1936, while in Idaho 
the gain was 25% and in Texas 23%. 

Crop decreases in 1937 were prin- 
cipally in cotton and cottonseed, po- 
tatoes, corn, barley, peauts and sugar 
beets. Hard hit, too, was the income 
from livestock and livestock products 
in the drought-affected states of Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Iowa. 
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~ SCHOOLS 


’ . 

Country's First 

On the 62nd floor of the RCA build- 
ing in New York City, 200 New York 
University students grouped them- 
selves around 15 small screens one 
afternoon. The room was suddenly 
darkened and there appeared on the 
screens the image of their instructor 
in general science, Professor C. C. 
Clark, who was on the third floor. He 
proceeded to lecture and answer ques- 
tions on the principles of photo-elec- 
tricity. After 40 minutes, National 
Broadcasting Company officials proud- 
ly announced that history had been 
made: last week, for the first time in 
the United States, television had been 
used for classroom instruction. The 
experiment was called a “great suc- 
cess” by Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
educational counselor to NBC and for- 
mer president of Yale University, who 
had arranged the telecast. “Five years 
from now,” he said, “I expect to see 
television used very frequently in 
the classrooms.” 


For Adults 


len years ago, adult education was 
little more than a pedagogical phrase. 
loday, promoted by public schools, 
libraries, museums, private institu- 
tions and government agencies, it di- 
rectly affects between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 Americans, Its purpose is 
to help out-of-school] people who are 
anxious to improve their social, cul- 
tural and educational background. 

For these people, as well as for adult 
education in general, there was one 
outstanding problem last week. It 
remained outstanding after it had been 
discussed a week earlier during the 
l3th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education.7 
lt had to do with the need for more 

oney and with “the political advan- 
tages and dangers inherent in a pro- 
gram of Federal subsidy.” 

Meeting in Asbury Park, N. J., 200 
members of the Association first heard 
the subject aired when Dr. Morse A. 
Cartwright, director of the organiza- 
tion, warned that a Federally-support- 
ed program might lead to bureaucratic 
control of adult education and that it 

ight endanger democracy by serving 

political party seeking to per- 
petuate itself in office. Although most 
of the educators present at the con- 
vention expressed views in favor of 
subsidies, they approved a resolution 
endorsing Dr. Cartwright’s position. 

In a vein similar to Dr. Cartwright’s, 
Dr. William Allen Neilson, president 
| Smith College and retiring head of 
the Association, warned that the adult 
education program should keep itself 
loof from all social action groups and 
political organizations. The program, 
he said, should concern itself only 














A private organization, the Association was founded 
1926 to serve as a clearing house for activities in 
“cult education. It represents about 240 organizations 
and more than 1,000 educators. Its new president is 
Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New York Times. 

















Dr. Neilson: Facts, Not Creeds 


with educating individuals to facts, 
not creeds, 

Other subjects discussed at the con- 
vention disclosed such facts as these: 


@ In the field of adult education, 
agricultural extension work is the 
largest of all projects. Directed by 
thousands of instructors from agricul- 
tural colleges and aided by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it is reaching 
millions of persons. 

@ As a result of adult education, 
libraries in rural areas are experienc- 
ing a significant period of activity 
and are playing an active role in ad- 
vancing the nation’s cultural life. 

G The adult education program in 
some sections of the country meets 
censorship pressure. Taboo subjects 
include politics, birth control, religion 
and collective bargaining. 





. . 
Wisconsin Wrangle 
At Madison, last week, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was experiencing a 
bitter wrangle that involved not only 
students but faculty members as well. 
Starting a fortnight ago, the fight 
revolved around charges of anti- 
Semitism. The charges were made 
after a newly-elected student board, 
dominated by fraternity members, had 
discharged young Richard J. Davis 
from executive editorship of The 
Daily Cardinal, campus newspaper. 
Because Davis was a Jewish stu- 
dent from New York, the board’s 
action was immediately attacked as a 
sign of racial prejudice. Supporting 
the action were the fraternity groups; 
assailing it were the independent stu- 
dent organizations. Also taking part 
in the row was Dean George C. Sellery 
of the College of Science and Letters 
who demanded that Davis be reinstat- 
ed. Taking issue with Dean Sellery 
was Prof. Grant M. Hyde, director of 
the journalism school, who denied the 
anti-Jewish charges and branded the 
whole incident as a quarrel between 
the “conservative” fraternity groups 
and the “left-wing” independent stu- 
dent organizations. To settle the is- 
sue, Clarence A. Dykstra, university 
president, finally ordered that an 
undergraduate poll be held on the 
question of Davis’ reinstatement. 


SHE 


BAKES BETTER 


CAKES TODAY 


“She” is the modern housewife 
who knows how to bake cake 
and bread that are more moist, 
more tender, more delicious. 
She knows that Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda (they 
are identical) can be used with 
sweet milk and lemon juice, or- 
ange juice, vinegar or chocolate 
to get ideal leavening. Sour milk 
or buttermilk are no longer nec- 
essary for successful baking. 

And here’s an extra hint: write 
today for a free copy of ‘Good 
Things To Eat.” In addition to 
telling you exactly how to use 
this new leavening combination 
of our Baking Soda and sweet 
milk, it offers you new, delicious 
recipes for cakes, gingerbread, 
frostings, cookies and quick 
breads. They'll be unusually light 
and keep fresh longer, baked 
with the help of Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda. 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC, 
10 Cedar St., N. Y. 
Please send me Free Book describing uses of 
Baking Soda, also a set of Colored Bird Cards. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Admirable Czechs 


During last week’s crisis between 
Czechoslovakia and Germany, a re- 
markable incident occurred in the 
British House of Commons. A mem- 
ber of Parliament rose and demanded 
a vote of commendation for the way 
the Czechoslovak government had con- 
ducted its affairs during one of the 
most nerve-wracking periods Europe 
had experienced since 1914. Since it 
was not part of the business at hand, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
quashed the resolution, but the thought 
still remained: despite strong diplo- 
matic pressure brought to bear on 
their behalf, it was really the Czechs 
who saved themselves. 

It was not clear whether Adolf Hit- 
ler was actually intending a march 
into Czechoslovakia, or whether he 
was merely assembling troops on the 
border to lend moral support to the 
Sudeten German electoral campaign. 
It was clear, however, that the Nazis 
were presenting the Czech govern- 
ment with two distinct challenges. 
The first challenge was to defend the 
country’s border. Czechoslovakia’s 
quick answer was to carry out an 
amazingly swift and efficient assem- 
blage of troops. The second challenge 
which Nazis presented, although it 
got less attention, was quite as impor- 
tant. This was for the Czechs to keep 
order at home. 


Particularly in recent months, Sude- 
ten Germans in Czechoslovakia have 
been loud in their demands for bet- 
ter treatment by the Czech govern- 
ment. Last winter, ready to concede 
that some improvement might be made 
in Czech-German relations, Czech 
statesmen began working on a law to 
extend new privileges to Germans. 
When that statute was shown to Nazi 
leaders for the first time two weeks 
ago, they rejected it, although the 
Czech government had announced that 
it was only intended to serve as a 
“basis for negotiations.” 

Beforehand, Czech Germans had 
constantly increased the scope of their 
demands—even asking the right to 
dictate Czech foreign policy. These 
demands were backed with street 
riots and open violation of law. Ar- 
rests of Sudeten Germans for such of- 
fenses as smashing shop windows be- 
came occasions for Nazi mass protests, 
brawling and fisticuffs. Sudeten Ger- 
man conduct was so flagrant that 
Deputy Wendel Jaksch, himself a Ger- 
man and a champion of German rights, 
gave expression to a plea in the Prague 
parliament for an end to Nazi “ter- 
rorization.” 

When local council elections and 
the German army approached Czecho- 
Slovakia simultaneously, it became 
fully as important for Czechs to main- 
tain order at home as to keep their 
borders strong. Riots in Sudeten areas 


increased, and the German press 
began to complain of “intolerable” 
treatment of Germans in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Conveniently, however, since 
Sudeten Germans: live along the fron- 
tier, the Czechoslovak government was 
able to assure both national safety and 
internal order by the single opera- 
tion of massing troops in Sudeten 
German areas. With soldiers in their 
midst, the Sudeten Germans behaved 
in very much better fashion; in Czech- 
oslovakia, there was no more serious 
incident thanoccurred when a Sudeten 
German woman attacked a policeman 
with an umbrella. Although the Ger- 
man press warned that “the Prague 
government has lost control of the 
situation,” most of the world knew 
that this was not so, and that Germany 
even on the pretext of preserving 
order, had no excuse whatever to in- 
vade Czechoslovakia. 

As Czech president Benes admitted, 
the assembly of troops was an extreme 
measure. But the whole crisis had a 
great, heartening feature: Despite a 
state of emergency existing in the 
country, despite an extraordinary 
military situation existing both within 
and without, the Czechs allowed po- 
litical assemblies of ail parties, and 
actually conducted a free, open and 
democratic election. Here was de- 
mocracy at its strongest—ready to 
fight for its life with force, but un- 
willing to forego the institutions of 
peace. The Czechs have reason to be 
proud. 
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Fish, Swing, Classics 

In the offices of this magazine, swim- 
ming endlessly in a glass bowl on the 
editor’s desk, are two goldfish. They 
came from a little old lady in a black 
bombazine dress and a flowered hat 
with a velvet ribbon tied under her 
chin. The lady appeared suddenly 
one day, presented the goldfish to the 
startled editor and then, with a curt- 
sey, just as suddenly disappeared. 

When we read the story called 
“Music, Charmed Fish” on page 10, our 
immediate thought was that duty to 
our readers—the same duty which 
made us test the practicability of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s system for greeting guests 
—demanded that we test the story’s 
report about the reaction of fish to 
music. The story, as everybody who 
has read it knows, tells of a Dr. 
Maurice Klein of Newark, N. J. He 
has discovered that fish bite much 
better if classical music is played near 
the water, but tend to shy from the 
hook in the presence of “hot” swing 
music, 


Our subjects were our own goldfish. 
Because they have come to take a place 
in our heart, we didn’t try to catch 
them; we just whistled softly. These 
were the results: 





Pathfinder 


When we blew a few bars of Bee. 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, the fis! 
merely kept on swimming. Howeye;. 
when we shrilled some notes of “1 
Dipsy Doodle,” one fish immediate|, 
scurried behind a fern while the oth, 
seemed to be making a strong effort 
to cover his gills with his fins. Un 
certain that our tests were comple( 
enough, we decided to try one more 
experiment. Before leaving the ofli: 
at a late hour one night, we turned 0), 
the radio to 1100 kilocycles where, 
we knew, hours of swing music wou); 
be on the air. 

Next morning we made a rather (is- 
turbing discovery. Instead of {)) 
clatter of a swing orchestra, there 
was coming from the radio the svt 
harmonies of a stringed ensemble. 1} hic 
two fish were sitting placidly on their 
tails—not exactly smiling, but with a 
peculiar smirking expression that | 
dicated they knew something we dii- 
n’t know. And, most disturbing of 
all, the radio was tuned to 700 kilo- 
cycles! 

It may be hard to believe that either 
of the fish could have made a journey 
across the room to switch the radio 
from a station playing swing music 
to one playing classical music, but that 
is the only conclusion we can draw. |! 
Dr. Klein would like to use our dats 
to bolster his paper on “The Stimulat- 
ing and Depressive Influences of \Mu- 
sical Vibrations on Ichthyopsida,” he 
has our consent. 

gq 


Two Suggestions 

For what they may be worth, we 
pass along two hints to readers con- 
fronted with either or both of the 
following unfortunate possibilities: 
(1) a mountain lion, (2) an unhappy 
marriage. 


@ The thing to remember about 
mountain lions is that they are cow- 
ards. Authority for this statement is 
Frank C. Hibben of the University of 
New Mexico who conducted a study 
of the beasts with the aid of the New 
Mexico Fish and Game Department 
and the United States Biological Sur- 
vey. Mr. Hibben’s advice is not to 
attack a mountain lion and your re- 
ward will be that he won’t attack you. 
To help one to recognize a mountain 
lion upon meeting, Mr. Hibben fur- 
ther advises that reports that lions 
have a high-pitched scream are myths. 
They make sounds which resemble 3 
bird call, 

@ To keep a tottering marriage 
from complete collapse, Henry Israc'!, 
chairman of the Community Service 
Council of Hastings, N. Y., advises 
the fretting couples to take up bad- 
minton. Mr. Israel told the fourth 
annual Recreation Training Institute 
meeting at White Plains that the play- 
ing of badminton is keeping many 
marriages from the divorce courts. 
Other delegates agreed, saying bad- 
minton keeps young couples away 
from alcohol, results in an “integra- 
tion of personalities” and doesn’t re- 
quire much space for playing. It is 
also a great body-builder. 
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eft NOR KING, the actress who played all 
{ | but the actual child-bearing scenes in 
npli “The Birth of a Baby” (PATHFINDER, 
mi \pril 2 and 30), became a real mother. 
ofl In private life, she is the wife of a 
ed » New York attorney. Her child was an 
vhe) | cejight-pound boy; in the film, she had 
would > been the “mother” of a girl.” 
* _ * 
Td Recovery, relief and romance were 
f linked in news from both sides of the 
th \tlantie. Sailing secretly from New 
4 rk, 64-year-old HAROLD L. ICKES, 
PWA head and Secretary of the In- 
their S terior, married 25-year-old JANE 
vill » })AHLMAN in Dublin, Eire, where her 
a » uncle, Joseph Cudahy, heads the Amer- 
P aid n diplomatic corps. For the mar- 
ag ol F we register, Ickes described himself 
k ply as a “lawyer,” and the Presby- 
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iment — tcrian minister who performed the 


Sur- i eremony “had no idea it was one of 
















ot to 4 sident Roosevelt’s Cabinet.” Ickes 
r re- 3 rst wife was killed in an auto acci- 
- you. dent in 1935; his present wife, a former 
ntain employee of the National Park Service 
fur- of the Interior Department, is a sister 
lions the widow of Wilmarth Ickes, a 
tyths. | of the first Mrs. Ickes by a previous 
ble a rriage, Simultaneously in Wash- 
ston, it was rumored that HARRY L. 
riage HOPKINS, 46-year-old WPA adminis- 
srael, trator, would marry 32-year-old Mrs. 
rvice YOROTHY HALE, a widow and for- 
lvises ier Broadway actress whom he met 
bad- | a New York party a few weeks ago. 
purth » nce divorced and once-widowed, 
titute d pkins told reporters he would an- 
play- ver “any questions about public af- 
man) s,” but not about his private life. 
yurts. eet 4 
bad- In New York, 32-year-old JOHN D. 
away NOCKEFELLER, 3rd, namesake and 
egra- randson of “the richest man in the 
t re orld,” admitted that he had helped 
It is ather information included in a re- 


cent book: Youth in the Toils. Dur- 





ing a three-year period, in company 
with two social workers, he had visited 
prisons and made an intensive study 
of boys in penal institutions. Recom- 
mending prison reform, he said; “I 
am not news—it is the work that is 
important.” 
ete 

At a meeting of guardians in North 
Bay, Ontario, it was decided to build 
a home in the town of Corbeil where 
the DIONNE quintuplets, beginning 
next September, will live together with 
their father, mother and seven sisters 
and brothers for the first time since 
shortly after their birth, 

* * 

Near Oxford, England, two men 
entered his office and attempted to 
kidnap WILLIAM MORRIS, Baron 
NUFFIELD, British automobile manu- 
facturer and philanthropist who has 


given away nearly $100,000,000 during | 


the past 15 years. Police, called by a 
Morris Motor Company employee who 
had overheard the kidnapers, quickly 


International 


Rumor Linked Hopkins and Mrs. Hale 


appeared, and Lord Nuffield was said 
to have “made light of the matter.” 


* * * 


0O., KATHERINE 
RAWLS of Florida, 21-year-old Olym- 
pic team veteran and winner of 29 
swimming and diving championships, 
announced that in Valdosta, Ga., a 
few days before, she had secretly mar- 
ried 26-year-old THEODORE THOMP- 
SON, aviator of Indianapolis, Ind. 


* * * 


In Columbus, 


In Vienna, where he has been the 
prisoner of Nazi guards since the 
middle of last March, KURT SCHU- 
SCHNIGG, ex-Chancellor of Austria, 
was reported to be suffering a nervous 
breakdown. 

At his home in Rochester, Mich., it 
was announced that 20-year-old DAN- 
IEL DODGE, heir to an automobile 
fortune estimated at $9,000,000, would 
marry 19-year-old LOREEN MAC- 
DONALD, a $15-a-week telephone 
operator of Gore Bay, Ontario. 
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George H. Earle 


As the second most populous state 
jn the union, Pennsylvania has the sec- 
ond largest number of presidential 
electoral votes (36). In national po- 
litical conventions, the votes of the 
state’s 72 delegates are a powerful fac- 
tor in determining the presidential 
choice. As a mining and steel manu- 
facturing center, it is a key to the 
vital national labor vote. 

The man to whom politicians must 
look for success in this state is obvi- 
ously a potent national figure. Last 
week, as far as the Democratic party 
was concerned, it looked as though the 
man was George Howard Earle, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania and the party 
nominee for the United States Senate. 
As the politician who had defeated 
the C. I. O. ticket in the primary on 
May 17, as the politician who had dene 
this despite the opposition of James 
A. Farley, Senator Joseph Guffey and 
John L. Lewis, Earle seemed to be at 
the top of the heap. 

Six years ago the name of George 
Earle meant absolutely nothing at all 
in politics, either nationally or locally. 
Business men knew him as a self- 
reliant industrialist who had spurned 
a job in his father’s Philadelphia sugar 
plants in favor of learning the business 
for himself in Chicago. Sportsmen 
knew him as one who played a better- 
than-average game of polo, who flew 
his own autogyro, who bred blooded 
dogs for show purposes. Philadelphia 
socialites regarded him as one of 
themselves: born wealthy, he had devi- 
ated only once from their traditional 
ways—he had elected to go to Harvard 
instead of Princeton University. 

No one quite knows what drew 
Earle from this comfortable little cir- 
cle to mix in the rough-and-tumble 
of politics. Some say his social con- 
science was aroused during post-Har- 
vard years. Others say his interest in 
reforms did not come until much 
later—when he was moved by the 
sight of dreary breadlines during de- 
pression years. He merely says, “I’m 
for the underdog. I’ve always been 
for the underdog...” 

Whatever the origin of his latter- 
day social philosophy, his early years 
gave no hint of it. Born in 1890, he 
was brought up in the sheltered at- 
mosphere of wealth, In 1916 he mar- 
ried pretty Huberta Potter of Ken- 
tucky and before their marriage was 
many months old he was serving as an 
Army second lieutenant fighting on the 
Mexican border. When the World 
war came he enlisted in the Navy, gave 
the government a submarine chaser, 
the U. S. S. Victor, and was soon com- 
mander of it. He received a Navy 
Cross for distinguished service. 

With the war over, restless, ener- 
getic Earle spent his time in business 
and sport. But something was gnaw- 











ing at him. Finally, in 1932, he con- 
fessed his feelings to William C. Bull- 
itt, now U, S. Ambassador to France. 
Bullitt suggested, “Why don’t you go 
to work for Roosevelt?” Earle’s first 
move was to donate $35,000 to the 
Democratic National Committee. His 
reward was the post of Minister to 
Austria. 

For two years Earle lived in Vienna. 
Popular socially and liked by newspa- 
permen, he nevertheless left something 
to be desired as a diplomat. “Your 
Excellency,” he once asked the Ger- 
man Minister, “who is the greatest liv- 
ing German?” The loyal Minister’s 
reply was automatic: “Adolf Hitler.” 
Earle then stuck out his ministerial 
neck and exclaimed, “What! You 
think Hitler is a greater man than Al- 





International 
George Earle “Rose from the Rich” 


bert Einstein?” The first in a series 
of scarcely tactful remarks, it won 
Earle no friends among the Nazis. On 
one occasion a Nazi sympathizer shot 
him in the heel. 

By 1934 Earle was ready for other 
fields. The first was in his native 
state, Pennsylvania Democrats need- 
ed a candidate for Governor. They 
had not elected one since the Civil 
war but the tide was running national- 
ly with their party. Earle resigned 
from his Austrian post and obtained 
the endorsement of the Democratic 
State Committee. 

It was hardly an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement but it was sufficient. Earle, 
pudgy, heavy-lidded, sleepy-looking, 
with baggy pants and a limp hand- 
shake, cut no dramatic figure on a 
speaker’s platform, but he stumped the 
state under the highly effective slogan 
of “one who rose from the rich,” and 
won the election. 

In official life, Earle is considered 
one of the two foremost “labor” gov- 
ernors in the country (the other is 
Frank Murphy of Michigan), He has 


Pathfinder 


pushed through passage of the state's 
“baby Wagner act”; has outlawe| 
private company police, long a bjw- 
bear of organized labor; has writ}. 
into Pennsylvania law provisions for 
unemployment insurance; has toler. 
ated the illegal operations of uner- 
ployed “bootleg” coal miners; and jy 
general has favored labor in a siate 
where labor’s vote carries far. 

In unofficial life, Earle enjoys the 
company of his four sons and his 
wife whom, he once told reporters, 
“I love like nobody’s business.” {ie 
has a penchant for queer newsworthy 
exploits like these: A few years ayo, 
he cracked up in his autogyro—and 
within 48 hours he was in the air 
again to win his pilot’s license. Ap- 
other time he was attacked and stung 
26 times by a swarm of yellow jackets, 
Last June he leaped into the Susque- 
hanna River to rescue his terrier, 
Mickey. Last year he suffered mums 
and moaned: “I guess the Republicans 
are going to accuse me now of being 
in my second childhood, @hysica!!; 
as well as mentally.” 

Last week, because he is as ambiti- 
ous as the next politician, it could be 
assumed that Earle was thinking fond- 
ly of 1940 and the White House. | 
could be assumed also that he was 
thinking of three problems ahead. 

As of last week, one problem facing 
Earle was to scrub off the mud hurled 
at him during the primary campaign. 
The greatest piece of mud was a 
charge that he had awarded to \Mat- 
thew McCloskey, Philadelphia con- 
tractor and political boss, nearly 
$10,000,000 in state building projects 
after McCloskey had lent him $30,()()), 
A grand jury investigation of this and 
other accusations was pending. 

Another problem was to harmonize 
the Democratic situation in Pennsy!- 
vania by winning support of the 
C. I. O., which had opposed him be- 
cause of his refusal to give Lieut. Gov. 
Thomas Kennedy, a United Mine 
Workers official, a place on his pri- 
mary ticket. Aware that Kennedy had 
polled more than 500,000 votes on May 
17, Earle realized that he would need 
this support to win in November. 

The third problem depended on the 
successful solution of the first two. 
If Earle should clear up the charges 
and carry the state Democratic ticket 
to victory in November, he would be 
in an advanced position for 194. 
Controlling the state delegation to the 
national convention, he would be able 
to exercise an important influence on 
the choice of a presidential candidate. 

And so at the moment, although he 
is on record as favoring a third term 
for Roosevelt, George Howard Earle 
is undoubtedly and quite naturally 
thinking of himself. When and if 
Roosevelt finally and unqualifiedly 
withdraws himself from considera- 
tion, every white hope and dark horse 
in Democratic politics will scramble 
for the presidential nomination. And 
among the hopes and the horses wil! 
be the bulky figure, the crumpled suit, 
the bright smile of George Howard 
Earle, 
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Death of Anton Lang 


In tiny Oberammergau, Germany, 
more than 300 years—ever since 
the Roman Catholic villagers-vowed to 
eenact it every decade in gratitude 
for the ending of the Black Plague— 
not a performance of the Passion of 
hrist has gone by without some mem- 
ber of the Lang family in it. Last 
eek the family and the Passion Play- 
had lost their most distinguished 
member. Anton Lang, the Christus 
f three of the plays, had died in a 
ospital bed at the age of 63. 
lhe descendants of the grateful vil- 
lagers of the 17th century have kept 
the pledge. Only twice since 1634— 
1870 and 1920—have they omitted 
the performance of the play, which 
trays the sufferings of Christ, the 
Last Supper, Gethsemane, and the 
death on the Cross. The performance 
sed in Oberammergau’s outdoors 
the Sundays of every 10th summer) 
come to be regarded as one of the 
rid’s greatest religious spectacles. 
In the years of its existence, the 
important role of the Oberammer- 
1 Christus has always gone to a man 
lected by a village committee be- 
cause of his outstanding piety, Anton 
ng learned of his selection one day 
in the late 1890s. He was working in 
his pottery shop when the committee 
nbers walked stiffly in and an- 
nounced the honor, Then in his twen- 
s, he had appeared in his first Pas- 
in Play at the age of three. In the 
pageant years of 1900, 1910 and 1922, 
\nton Lang enacted his famous por- 
ival of the-Passion, silently suffer- 
ing actual pain as he hung from the 
Cross for four half-hour periods. 
His pay was $6 a performance and 
he received a total of about $2,500 for 
ll his appearances. His physical re- 
semblance to accepted conceptions of 
esus was marked, His features were 
soft and straight; his brown hair long 
nd wavy. Gentle and mild, Anton 
Lang sought to emulate the Savior 
offstage as well as on. He lived sim- 
bly and worked at his potter’s trade. 
During pageant years, Lang remained 
of, rarely speaking except on the 








in the years between pageants, he 
inded his income by the sale of 

pottery and by renting rooms in his 
(tage to tourists, For recreation, 

he occasionally played a game resem- 
ng billiards, wagering glasses of 
r on the outcome. 

in 1930, he lost the role of the 


Christus to a younger man but, main- 


ning the Lang family record in 

plays, he acted as prologuist in 

t year and in 1934, the 300th anni- 

rsary of the play. He was scheduled 
ct the same role in 1940. 

Last week Anton Lang was buried. 
his grave came almost all the 2,000 
sidents of Oberammergau and trib- 
s from all parts of the world. Only 

e Nazi government ignored his pass- 
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Gow U.S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN-WOMEN. Over 44,000 appoint- 
ments last gov’t year. Write imme- 
diately for free 82-page book, with list 
of many positions and particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. T-178, Rochester, 5 Vs n. Y. 


STUDY AT HOME 
Legally trained men win high- 
er positions and bigger suc- 
cess in business and public 
dite. They command respect. 
A cre, Bie corporations are he 

by men training. 

More Ability: More Prestige: More Money 


We guide you step by step. i an ty t 
= ng spare ti time. [eoere ~ sant 
Successful tes in every section of t the. Un 


urnish all text paatertah, Nincloding fourteen- sages 40 libresy 

fom cost, easy te onF valuable $4 2 ie 

ership’’ and TPridesse™ eA them 
enesaues EXTENSION, Dept. nee Lt 


is KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy ay 
Killer attracts and kills files. 

Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot il) — 
Willnot soil or injure an ing. 
Lasts all season. 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 


ing. The funeral ceremony was brief. 150 De Kalb Ave.,B'klyn,N.Y. 


His last message to the community | DAISY FLY KILLER 


was repeated—keep alive the tradi- rrr nner 
[MEN WANTED 2o.52ssmases 


tions of the Passion Play. His widow 
No experience needed. Make up to $45.00 first week: 
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Devout Lang Sometimes Wagered Beer 








recalled his dying words: “I have tried 
to make people more devoted follow- 
ers of Christ.” 










more later. 
Get new automobile as bonus. Let me write you full details. 


ALBERT MILLS, 5346 Monmouth, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














IN CASK 


CATCH AND A FINE 
All of us have had fun completing old say- RADIO FOR 


ings, but seldom have we had the opportunity 
of getting paid for it. Now, we are offering PROMPTNESS 
fifty dollars in prizes, as well as special prompt- 
ness award, to those who are successful in this 
memory-searching, fun-provoking contest. 
Entries will be judged on accuracy and 
neatness, and the winner will receive twenty- wer 
five dollars in cash. Five dollars each will go Pat on Your Thinking Cap 
to five other successful contestants. Decision and Join in the Fan. All 
of the judges will be final. In the event of ties, a 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. Contest closes Are Eligible to Enter. 
September 15, 1938. 


FINISH THESE OLD SAYINGS 









As Cross as Two.......... - es dsc clecckducaeste 
All Is Not Gold That......... PR Cis ceccebe cécaes 
Early Bird Catches........... Ns oon ain vin wan ie siti 
Se Orns cudnvwdsets soba Pt ae 


HIGH-POWERED RADIO FOR PROMPTNESS 


Be prompt. Send in your answers money. You will be informed as soon 
quickly, because the winner if quali- as you send in your answers whether 
ailine you have qualified for the promptness 
fied for promptness will rec eve & fine prize. Put on your thinking cap and 
radio, in addition to the first-prize join in the fun. 


Pe es SS SS SSS EEE SS SSE SF SS eee Se ee 


a 

OLD SAYINGS CONTEST pepr. p. ; 

, 2206 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. , 

i Here is my entry for the Old Sayings Contest with the proper words ' 

i filled in: ; 

ae ee, ee ee ee ee ee ++ § 
OS Ee ee ee ere et rr yee ie tmniainas reer 
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Hotel Owner 


After a cash payment of between 
$4,000,000 and $7,000,000, a middle- 
aged woman last week was outright 
owner of one of the nation’s biggest 
hotels. The woman was Mrs. Maria 
Kramer, and her new housekeeping 
venture was the 30-story, 1,400-room 
Hotel Lincoln in the Times Square 
section of New York. 

Announcing that the old manage- 
ment would remain in charge of rou- 
tine operations, Mrs. Kramer began 
her ownership by outlining plans to 
supervise everything—with particular 
emphasis on lighting, decoration and 
heating. Although the property trans- 
action was a big one, she completed it 
without any show of excitement, 

To Mrs. Kramer, acquisition of the 
Lincoln was merely another chapter 
in a personal story of riches and suc- 
cess. She bought the property, she 
said, because she enjoyed responsi- 
bility and preferred work to aimless 
leisure. 

Born in Mexico of Aztec-Mexican- 
Spanish-French stock, Mrs. Kramer’s 
schooling took her to Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Europe. Among other 
_ things, she studied opera, learned to 
play the piano, harp, guitar and slide 
trombone, and became a_ linguist, 
speaking fluently in German, French 
and Spanish. In Europe, she was mar- 
ried twice—first to Reginald Ford, 
British motion picture executive and 
next to Jacques Lichtenstein. During 
the war, she served as a nurse in a 
Biarritz hospital and after a while be- 
came supervisor of the hospital. The 
French press acclaimed her as “the 
best dressed American woman in 
Europe.” 

In 1926, while operating a Fifth 
Avenue fashion shop, she met Max J. 
Kramer, a Russian immigrant who had 
made millions by building bigger and 
bigger places for New Yorkers to live 
in. Soon after their marriage, Mrs. 
Kramer was helping him to run his 
biggest undertaking, the Hotel Edison. 
It was that experience which gave her 
a taste for hotel management and 
which finally led to last week’s trans- 
fer of the Lincoln property. 


Pro-Labor Shoppers 


Last week, after a convention vote 
in New York City, the 18 independent 
Leagues of Women Shoppers had be- 
come a national organization, with 
Mrs. Arthur Garfield Hays of New 
York, as president. If the local bodies 
ratify the constitution their delegates 
approved, labor will have another na- 
tional defender, for the League uses 
its membership’s purchasing power as 
a weapon for “economic justice.” 

Whether a national league could do 
a better job than the local units have 
done in the last four years was a 
stormy question debated by conven- 











International 


Mrs. Kramer Preferred Work to Leisure 


tion delegates, “Amazing” reports 
showed that the leagues had helped 
employees win numerous strikes, and 
that they had also persuaded them 
to go back to work when their de- 
mands were unreasonable. In at least 
one case, a league had helped labor 
by “boring from within.” Two Wash- 
ington, D. C., members owned stock 
in a grocery company whose clerks 
were on strike, so they divided their 
shares among several colleagues and 
swooped down upon an astonished 
stockholders meeting to present the 
strikers’ case. Meanwhile, their sis- 
ter shoppers had stopped buying at the 
company’s stores. A few days later, 
the clerks won modified demands, 

Ingenuity and action have charac- 
terized the work of the leagues ever 
since the first one appeared four years 
ago in New York. Mrs, Roger N. 
Baldwin, wife of the present director 
of the militant American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, was its first president and 
was herself arrested while picketing 
a New York firm. Patterned after 
the New York League, local bodies 
sprang up in New Jersey, Chicago, 
California, Washington, D. C., and 
elsewhere. They had from 100 to 
4,000 members, most of whom were 
college graduates with liberal eco- 
nomic training. Leagues now fight 
for labor with all the strategy known 
to women—if they think labor is in 
the right. 

To find out, they have a system 
which they claim to be unique. When 
a strike is called, a committee inter- 
views “the boss” and the union lead- 
ers to get both sides of the issue. Oc- 
casionally it can serve as mediator 
and settle the matter before it goes 
very far. If not, the committee rec- 
ommends a course of action: “stay out 
of it” if labor’s case is weak or inde- 
fensible, or “get in there and fight” 
if labor’s position is strong. Shoppers 
join the pickets, make speeches, write 
letters, and stop buying from the em- 
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ployer. Often, they get credit for , 
labor victory. 

When controversy is off the hori- 
zon, the leagues consider labor levis. 
lation, investigate working and liy. 
ing conditions, appear before legis! 
tive committees and listen to pro; 
nent speakers such as Mrs. Frank); 
D. Roosevelt. All this, of course. 
takes money, and at raising funis. 
league members are imaginative. | 
example, the Washington unit last win- 
ter held a cotton fashion show as 
anti-Japanese gesture, and raised &5\)\) 
atadance. The New York group mide 
$2,000 by raffling off a fur coat. 








NEEDLE DESIGNS 


1590—Sunbonnet Sue is the gayest of little gir's 
and an excellent housekeeper as well. Just see how 
competently she bustles through each day’s tasks 
knowing exactly what a good housewife should do every 
day of the week. This busy little figure, in color! 
cross-stitch and other simple embroidery stitches, ‘5 
delighted to lend cheer to useful tea-towels. 

1669—The gracious hostess takes to doilies for Sum- 
mer table beauty, because they look so fresh and c 
And if she’s a practical hostess as well, she choose 
doilies like these in jiffy crochet, because they wear 
so well and launder so easily. This stunning design 
carried out in three convenient sizes to make a Junch- 
eon set or to be used as ‘‘occasional’’ doilies. 
Pinna a el Acne ls” hes < CeCe Ene oe 





Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin), Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Negro Complaint 


In 1915, Americans got their first 
look at “The Birth of a Nation,” D. W. 
Griffith’s movie story of the recon- 
struction period after the Civil war. 
They’ve been looking at it, off and on, 
ever since, and it is widely regarded 
as the greatest film classic of them all. 

lo the Negro sector of the popula- 
tion, however, “The Birth of a Nation” 
looks like a classic insult. From the 
picture’s first showing, colored peeple 
have claimed that its scenes of Negro 
attacks on white girls and of Ku Klux 
Klan activities have aroused hatred 
against their race. In New York City, 
they succeeded in having these se- 
quences eliminated; in France, they 
managed to keep the picture banned 
for years. In the U. S., however, it 
has been revived again and again. 

Last week, it looked as though 
Negroes in East Orange, N. J., had 
found a new weapon to use against 
“The Birth of a Nation.” Through two 
colored physicians, they charged that 
Adolph J. (Otto) Rettig, theater man- 
ager and former Big League baseball 
player, by showing the picture, had 
violated a state statute, passed in 1935 
primarily to curb Nazi activities. The 
law makes it a misdemeanor to show 
“any picture ... which in any way 
incites... hostility against any group 
of persons by reason of race, color, 
religion, or manner of worship.” If 
found guilty, Rettig would face a fine 
of $200 to $5,000 or imprisonment for 
9) days to 3 years—or both. 

The complaint was brought after 
Rettig had refused to withdraw the 
picture on protests from representa- 
tives of the city’s 7,500 Negroes, who 
claimed it had already raised racial 
ruckus between white and colored 
school children, 

Last week, with the case still hang- 
ing fire, Rettig complained: “Only a 
hypersensitive person could find any- 
thing objectionable.” His lawyer an- 
nounced that he would ask David 

irk Griffith himself to appear be- 
fore the Essex County Grand Jury to 
explain the controversial scenes. 





You'll Be Seeing 


Cocoanut Grove (Paramount): This 
picture has several things to recom- 
end it: catchy songs, of which the 
theme, “Says My Heart,” is best; a 
band that can play them; a kitten-eyed 
girl! (Harriet Hilliard) who can sing 
hem and a handsome band leader 
(Fred MeMurray) who can’t. There 
ire also a cute little waif (Billy Lee) 
ho can beat a mean drum; an ace 
omposer (Harry Owens, who wrote 
Sweet Leilani”); dizzy burlesque 
dancers (Eve Arden and Ben Blue) 
whom the kiddies will especially like; 
| Story that manages to hold interest 
even though the outcome is certain; 
and the Yacht Club Boys, who are 





playing it well. 








better than the Ritz Brothers, Plot 
concerns the hegira of a penniless 
band from Chicago to California. 
Yellow Jack (M-G-M): Intense prob- 
ing of what it feels like to be a human 
guinea pig makes this one of the best 
pictures in recent months. It is based 
on the true story of the American sci- 
entists who stayed in Cuba after the 
Spanish-American war to find the 
cause of the deadly yellow fever. They 
didn’t find it, but they did find the 
-arrier—a female mosquito—by test- 
ing its virus on five soldier volinteers. 
In the picture Robert Montgomery, 
speaking again with a brogue as in 
“Night Must Fall,” is the chief of these. 
Virginia Bruce is a nurse with whom 
he has a fleeting romance. The story 




















Montgomery Speaks Again with a Brogue 


| 
| 
is mainly concerned with the soldiers’ | 
reaction to their sacrificial impulses. 
The inevitable emotionalism of such 
a situation is handled with admirable 
restraint. | 
Hunted Men (Paramount): Here is a 
gangster story that might wring tears 
if anyone could believe it. Lloyd 
Nolan, desperate public enemy, is 
taken home for the night by Lynne 
Overman, a respectable citizen on his 
first spree. Everybody in the family 
discovers next morning by the papers 
that their guest is the hunted man— 
everybody, that is, except the two chil- 
dren, Mary Carlisle and Delmar Wat- 
son, 10-year-old G-man worshipper. 
Parents, kept quiet by threats, con- 
tinue to treat Nolan as a guest. Little 
brother adores him and Mary almost 
falls in love with him and vice versa. 
Too late, he begins to wish he had 
been different, but by that time, the 
cops have arrived so he can only 
walk out into a barrage of machine 
gun bullets. Biggest surprise is Lynn 
Overman, the comedian, seriously 
| 


playing a middle-class father, and 





USE MERCOLIZED WAX 


This simple, all-in-one cleansing, softening, 
lubricating cream sloughs off the discolored, 
blemished surface skin in tiny, invisible par- 
ticles. Your underskin is then revealed clear, 
smooth and beautiful. Bring out the hidden 


beauty of YOUR skin with Mercolized Wax. 


At drug and department stores everywhere. 


Old Violins Wanted 


ANY MAKE 


Por a Stradivari- 

’ x us. More than 

200 other famous 

makes sell from $150 up to $20,000. 

We buy and pay cash for certain old 

violins. If you own an old violin this 

may be worth a fortune to you. Send 

25c in a Se list of names and prices. 
FE VIOLIN BUREAU, q 

Dept. 399, A SE 


LA FOLLETTE’S 


National Weekly Newspaper 











“The Progressive” 


Regular Price $2.00 per year 
The National Progressives of 
America, the new third party, is 
making history. Do you know 
what it is doing? To keep abreast 
of the times you need La Follette’s 
weekly newspaper, The Progressive. 
Every week it brings you inside 
information of state and national 
affairs which you won't find in 
other newspapers. Send 20c for a 
10 weeks trial now. The Progres- 
sive Publishing Co., Dept. P, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Trial Offer 
10 WEEKS 


You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 


No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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perm. wave, Book. Valligny Prod., inc., Dpt.§-D. 254 W. 3151.0. 
T 
FOR i: 
FREE 


WONDERFU 
IRONINGS 


Here’s that new way to do hot 
starching without mixing, boil- 
ing or straining as with old 
fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching 
easy. Makes ironing easy. See 
howelasticityand that fresh new 
look are given back to curtains, 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars 
and shirts. Youriron fairlyglides 
Awonderful invention. Sendnow, 


THANK YOU------------5 
! THE HUBINGER CO., No. 560, Keokuk, Ia. 


j Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, i 
“That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 
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HARLAN— 


(Continued from page 4) 


through Harlan history like an in- 
sistent motif, Hemmed in by their 
mountains, Harlan hillsmen lived as 
free, primitive, and independent as 
eagles in an eyrie—until the turn of 
the century. 

Modern industrialism began to touch 
the eyrie about 1903, when loggers cut 
the poplar, white oak, maple, and 
walnut on Harlan’s hills and floated 
the logs down Clover Fork and Poor 
Fork to the Cumberland River. It was 
nearly 1910, however, before Harlan’s 
real wealth was confirmed by the 
United States Geological Survey. Then 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
ran its track in, The Fords and Mel- 
lons and Morgans, as represented by 
their subsidiary corporations, began 
buying up the mountain patches. Har- 
lan, suddenly known as one of the 
richest soft coal areas in the world, 
had a boom. 

Between 1910 and 1920, the popula- 
tion of the county jumped from 10,500 
to 51,500, and by 1930 to 64,500. Dur- 
ing those 20 years, the Negro popula- 
tion increased from 5.3 per cent to 
nine per cent. The foreign popula- 
tion increased from one-tenth of one 
per cent to four per cent, and then 
dwindled off again to one per cent. In 
the overwhelming majority of cases, 
Harlan countians remained, as they 
had always been, sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, representatives of the 
oldest, most inbred American blood. 


No longer, however, did they live as 
free as forest birds. The Harlan 
county census of 1930 showed that of 
17,000 persons gainfully employed, 
nearly 12,000 were engaged in mining. 
The men of the mountains had come 
down to live in company towns. 

COMPANY TOWN: The mining 
town is a community planned for 
work. Its spiritual center is the mine 
pit. Above or below, the miners’ 
houses stripe the mountainside, each 
row and each house just like its neigh- 
bor. A 1923 survey of 71,000 company- 
owned houses in 713 communities, con- 
ducted by the U. S. Coal Commission 
in coal-mining states, showed 34 per 
cent without gas or electricity, 86 per 
cent without running water, 97 per 
cent without sewage connections, 97.6 
per cent without bathtubs. Of the 66 
most livable company towns, Kentucky 
had six; of the 82 most wretched, Ken- 
tucky had 21. 


Good and bad, company mining 
towns all have a medieval cast. Lord 
of the manor is the company. The 
miner rents his house, at an average 
monthly rent of $2 a room, from the 
company. He gets his mail at the 
company-run post office, learns to read 
and write in a company-owned school, 
worships in a company-owned church, 
When he is drunk, he is put in the 
company jail. When he is sick, he is 
tended by a company doctor. When 


he dies, he gets a company burial. The 
likeness between the company town 


and the feudal manor ends at the point 
of unemployment. When a miner in 
a coal camp loses his job, he loses his 
home as well. 

Labor unions coming into non-union 
mining camps make two prime de- 
mands, besides the customary ones of 
higher wages and shorter hours. They 
are: (1) that the company allow the 
employees to fire a checkweighman, 
elected by themselves, to stand along- 
side the company weighman at the 
scales and see that the miners are 
credited with the amount of coal they 
have loaded; (2) that the company 
abolish the use of scrip. This is an 
inflated private currency redeemable 
at the high-priced company commis- 
sary. If turned into cash, it generally 
loses 15 to 20 per cent of its nominal 
value. In non-union mines, when rent, 
medical, burial, school, electricity, 
and bathhouse fees have been deduct- 
ed from the miner’s wages, he ordi- 
narily gets the balance in scrip. 

Since 1921, the United Mine Workers 





Ward Did Not Want to Know 


—the country’s largest, richest union 
—has been trying, virtually without 
success, to get into Harlan county’s 
30 coal camps, to force recognition of 
the checkweighman principle and 
abolish the use of scrip, For the fact 
that Harlan county is “the toughest 
spot to organize in the United States,” 
union agents testifying before the La 
Follette committee had three explana- 
tions: (1) the geography of the coun- 
ty, which permits a few deputy sher- 
iffs ambushed on hillsides above high- 
ways to close the county to labor or- 
ganizers as completely as a feudal 
castle could be cut off by raising its 
drawbridge; (2) the lay-out of the 
company towns, most of them fenced 
off from the public highway so that 
mine guards can prevent organizers 
from coming in, and miners from going 
out to union meetings: (3) the close- 
knit relationship between Harlan’s 
coal operators and law officers. 

It was this third complaint upon 
which the case of the government ver- 
sus Mary Helen Coal Corporation, 
et al., was chiefly based last week. The 





Pathfinder 


indictment charged that the Harla» 
County Coal Operators Associatio), 
hired “thugs and gunmen, .. to threa! 
en, beat and kill” union organizers 4); 
union-minded employees. The th. 
Sheriff of the county was charged wit) 
having used the power of his office {, 
appoint these “thugs and gunmen” » 
deputy sheriffs. 

SHERIFF’S YEOMEN: As outline: 
by the testimony before the La Follet;. 
committee last year, the situation in 
Harlan county was as follows: 

Theodore Middleton, High Sheriff, 
was elected in 1933, at the same ti 
that his ill-starred distant cousin |:!- 
mon was elected county prosecutor, 
He had the endorsement of the United 
Mine Workers, upon the strength | 
his promise to guarantee to miners \{ 
Harlan the same rights of free speech 
and assembly as he would accord to 
other citizens. The union was inten! 
on ousting the previous sheriff, who 
had used his deputies—most of wh 
received their salaries from the cox! 


ay | 








Harris & Ewing photos 
Middleton Had Deputies with Records 


companies—to help the companies sup- 
press unionism, 

Once elected, Middleton appointed 
many of the same deputies that the 
preceding sheriff had used. From 
1934 to 1937 Middleton, whose term 
expired last January, appointed 37) 
deputies, all but half a dozen of them 
paid by the coal companies. Of these 
379, 37 have served time in the Frank- 
fort, Ky., reformatory for such crimes 
as murder, manslaughter, malicious 
shooting with intent to kill, grand 
larceny, and incest; three have served 
time in Federal penitentiaries; 64 have 
records of one or more indictments, 
mostly for crimes of violence. In ils 
report of May 5, 1934, the grand jury) 
of the Harlan Circuit Court declared: 
“It is apparent that in practically 
every homicide which has occurred in 
Harlan county since the first of the 
year officers figure prominently .. .” 

Such were the sheriff’s yeomen. 
Chief of them was a mysterious Mr. 
Ben Unthank. When the La Follette 
committee ‘was serving its subpenas, 
Unthank was nowhere to be found, 
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but his name cropped up in every 
quarter-hour of testimony. 
partment of Justice indictment, 


In the De- 
Un- 


thank was singled out as the agent of 


T 


ba 


udgy 


lovin 
threaten, ; 
nthank himself was sitting in the 


. Coal Operators Association in em- 
“thugs and gunmen... to 
beat, and kill.” Last week 


k row of the London courtroom, a 
man with pink, cherubic fea- 


tures, looking like anything but the 


rch-villain which the La Follette 


witnesses painted him, 


pe 


99 
nses 


rhe enigmatic Mr. Unthank has been 
n the payroll of the Coal Operators 
\ssociation for $150 a month and “ex- 


of more than $8,000 a year. 


When Senator La Follette last year 
asked for an itemized account of these 


the 


xpenses, 


him the 
questions 
afraid to ask him?” 


George Ward, secretary of 
Operators Association, replied that 
had destroyed them because “well, 


st to be frank, I have anticipated an 


estigation for the last three or four 


, 


irs.’ Mr. Unthank’s expenses, it 
neared, were chiefly for the employ- 

ent of other men to keep labor or- 
ganizers 


“under observation.” 


La Follette: “What does Mr. Un- 


thank do? Does he come in and say 
he needs a thousand or 
dred dollars . . 


twelve hun- 
. and you just give it 


to him without any accounting or 
iything 2?” 
Mr. Ward: “Yes; he comes in and 


tells me how much payroll he needs.” 


La Follette: “And you just give 
cash and never ask him any 
about it? ... Are you 


Mr. Ward: “No...I just don’t want 


to know anything about who he has 
got on there 
want to know.” 


Further than this, the Civil Liber- 


. «. just because I don’t 


ties Committee could learn little. It 


did 


learn, however, that deputies of 


Harlan county had been appointed by 
Sheriff Middleton with the approval 


of 


Or 
C 
+} 


pply Company, 


County Judge Morris Saylor; and 
t Mrs. Middleton and Mrs. Saylor 
ned a half interest in the Verda 
company store of 
Harlan-Wallins Coal Company. 


The Verda store made the lush annual 


profit of 170 per cent—a profit which 


; 
‘ 


Y 


Shades down,” 
l.a Follette committee, “and I had an 
a that they seen the boy—his neck 
‘s setting toward the first shot that 
me in, and... someone looked in 
I id thought that was his daddy.” “The 


uld be wiped out if the unions came 


nto Harlan and abolished scrip wages. 
“BLOODY HARLAN”: As the La Fol- 


Committee disclosed, bullets and 
1amite have been lavishly used to 


cp unions out of Harlgn county. At 


London trial last week, Prosecu- 
McMahon could draw upon a 


repertoire of episodes such as these: 


€ At 8:300nthe night of Feb.8, 1937, 
s. Marshall Musick, wife of an agent 


the United Mine Workers, was 


ting in her Black Mountain home 


r Evarts, Ky., when from the win- 


Ws nearest the streets came the ac- 
urate patter of bullets. 


“T just had 
that we had the window 
Mrs. Musick told the 


idea 


was her son—fatally shot. 


g In May, 1934, Carl Vogel, Metho- 


dist minister at Harlan town, found 
the highway blocked at Benito, Ky. 
The deputy sheriffs (said Vogel) 

were driving back on that public high- 
way a group of miners in their shirt- 
sleeves ... No physical resistance had 
been offered by any miner under my 
observation but ...a deputy had a 
gun and whipped toward a man... 
the man’s face was bleeding. I was 
told that these men were going to 
Shields, Ky., to what they called a 
union speaking, and that the deputies 
were opposing their attendance ... 
In the evening service I made mention 
of this matter from my pulpit. I was 
rather stirred ... I stated that it 
would not be long until there would 
be such a Fourth of July celebration 
which would be as big a farce as their 
profession of Christianity was hy- 
pocrisy ... 

In September, after a sheaf of pro- 
tests to the bishop from coal opera- 
tors in the Harlan church, the Rev. 
Mr. Vogel was transferred to a church 
in Ashland, 

q In the summer of 1933, Lawrence 
Dwyer, organizer for the United Mine 
Workers, was tired on from an am- 
bush above a highway by a man whom 
he “recognized positively” as Ben 
Unthank. In November, Dwyer’s 
house was dynamited. Five men were 
indicted for the dynamiting. One, an 
Unthank employee, was convicted and 
sentenced to 10 years in jail. After 
a year, the governor pardoned him. 

SIGNIFICANT DRAMA: Gory as a 
dime novel, the story of Harlan as re- 
counted at London during the next 
few weeks should have a dramatic 
quality and significance such as few 
Federal trials have had, In its first 
week, it had three surprise develop- 
ments: (1) the government dropped its 
charge against one of the companies; 
(2) the superintendent of that com- 
pany mounted the stand as a govern- 
ment witness; and (3) a second com- 
pany changed its plea of “not guilty” 
to one of “nolo contendere” (meaning 
that it will not contest the case). 

If Prosecutor McMahon wins the 
government’s case, if the jurors find 
that there has been a conspiracy 
among Harlan’s coal operators and 
peace officers to smash unionism, it can 
be expected that miners’ unions will 
benefit. If it is established that crimi- 
nal proceedings can be launched to 
enforce the Wagner Act, a precedent 
will be set for strict action against 
employers who conspire to deprive 
workers of organization and collec- 
tive bargaining rights. Finally, if the 
prosecution succeeds, a new chapter 
will be added to legal history, as well 
as to the history of Harlan. 
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Send today for Free 32-page 
book giving diet lists and the 
amazing story of the world- 
renowned mineral water treat- 
ment that has brought blessed 
relief to thousands of sufferers 
from rheumatism, neuritis, kid- 
ney, liver and stomach disor- 
ders caused by constipation and 
poor digestion. Find health Nature's 
ae today for your free copy! 
ry.. 


ter 


See how this great product of na- 
ture will benefit you. Get them at 
your drugstore or enclose 10¢ with 
request for Free book and we will 
send generous sample. Write today! 


CRAZY WATER CO.., Dept. 0-6, Mineral Wells, Texas 


FREE HAYFEVER- ASTHMA! 


Stop drugging your system! There's a NEW way to 


help Nature bring relief without drugs or medicine. 


FREE DETAILS write: A. HOFFMANN, Dept. 10, 
2834 N. 57th SL, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Painful Bunions 


\ Helped Quickly 


\ When Fairyfoot is applied—see how 
quickly pain STOPS and your 
bunion gets smaller. Easy to use. 
.Entirely harmless. Used on over 
~\ two million feet since 1897, Write 
for FREE trial treatment today. 
Fairyfoot Products Co., AT ee 
1223 &. Wabash Ave. Depts AS2S 


FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 


Best Quality Marble & Granite. . Freight paid. Lettered 
Prices $11 Up. Write gulch Weserve the Nation? 
U. S. MARBLE & GRANIT ‘co., A-66, Oneco, Fin. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL __ MLL BROS., Bex F 


Ce) sae 
STOP Your Rupture 


Why suffer with that rupture? Learn 

about my Appliance for reducible rup- Worries! 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- i] 
ture to close the opening—has relieved 


thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No ‘salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 





















Brooks Company, 373 Stat State Street, Marshall, Michigan 
Oil is America’s newest cosmetic sensation, Sen 
HOW TO GET A JOB 
AMAZING BOOKLET 
Say,”’ “How To Get The Job You Want Most.” 


it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
Beauty :: Famous beauty exp experts recommend oils for clear 
$1.00 for three months’ supply. ($1.18 C. O. D.) 
written by Veteran Newspaperman. Clear, Concise, 
SEND $1 TODAY to H. Clayton Curran, P, O. Box 


for confidential information sent free in plain envelope, 
skinand lovely complexion. Paima Rosa 
Oil CARLON, B-1315 E. 62nd, CHICAGO 
Complete. Tells: ‘‘How To Write Letters,’’ “‘What To 
1-0-0-4, Santa Barbara, _Calif. 





parm Ta hala 
NATURAL-LOOKING 


FALSE TEETH 


LOW PRICES 


60 DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


Made to order by FIT-RITE ‘improved 
method BY MAIL, all over worid. 
Finest Quality. MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE YOU WILL BE SATISFIED. We 
take your word. Catalog and impres- 
sion material FREE. Write NOW? 







NO MONEY 
UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


Dept. 647A 1555S Mitwaukee Avenue Chicago, tt, 








/ZUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 


Get the news di- 8 Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 
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subscribe t 
PATHFINDER. 
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$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 
(Outside 48 States, $2) 


Check whether 


eating . NEW or RENEWAL 
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MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their troub e 
may be tired kidneys. 

e kidneys are Nature’s chief Ler, of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. Most people 
pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
~ p to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
| nagging backache, rheumatic par leg ~~ 

pe energy, getting up nights, swelling, p 
ness coder the e Lh, sont and dizziness. 

Don't wait! 3 your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 yeas. They 
gr happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kid 4 

bee Hush a | eee waste from your bl 
Geel Doan’s P. 








PILES wah 50° 


THE ey wer 

For that itching, bleedi and soreness. Stainless, 
odorless—money Sack if it Tails. «RIAL OFFER—Send 
this ad. with 25c for regular 50c —— month only. 
MELROSE LABORATORY, ELROSE, MASS. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 
RUPTURE ieisiein. 
perfect truss. 
Belt Co., Ft. Dodge, la. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing ailment frequently resulting in 
DANGEROUS OPERATION. F. A. Carleton, M. D. 
111 Norway St., Boston, Mass., has discovered a medi- 
— with specific remedial action on these cases, 

ing many from operation. Particulars on request. 


ASTHMA 
PSORIASIS 


F y b E Why suffer from this obstinate, ge. sens 
sive, sealy skin disease, 
which you may believe to be rczemat 
TRIAL Use psona-v ERMA, the remarkable, 
new treatment. Regardless o w - 
Froatment couraged you may be after trying other 
tions without success, its results will qotonte you. 
-DERMA ia a eclentihe devel perfected b: cndergtandiny ist 
of research work. It sesed Neeged md ng erstandin 
arit twill give yo you relief in two weeks or money re n= 4 
at 4 Try it fata ven pay de thi ad a-DERMA t. 
once. esa e you a ve semen 
(ON LABORATORIES, Dept. P-61, Box 115 
Linwood Station. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



















No JOKE To Be DE DEAF 
rt See enter 
ben Mg of day and night. 






ne wore 
"They stopped his head 
*4 noises, They are invisible 
andcomfortable,no 
or batteries. Write for 
TRUE A. RY. Also 
booklet 
THE wa WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bidg. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—aArthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 


thritis."”. In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts at every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 


free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
say sufferer sending their address ae 

the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. 
309. W Street, Hallowell, Maine. 
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Magic Ring 

Most amateur performers can work 
this trick without much practice. Sim- 
ply exhibit a ring about four inches 
in diameter. Then request someone 
to tie a piece of stout string to both 
your wrists. There should be about 
five inches of cord between the wrists. 

Now take the metal ring in your 
hands and turn your back to the audi- 
ence, but almost instantly turn facing 
them again. To their surprise the 
ring seems to have passed onto the 
cord. The cord is still fastened to 
your wrists and the string has not 
been cut. How did it happen? 

The secret is found in a duplicate 
ring which is previously placed on 
the left arm and concealed by the 
sleeve. When the performer’s back 
is turned he pulls this ring down 
over the cord and slips the other ring 
into a vest pocket. 

To take the ring off the cord, simply 
turn the back to the audience, slip 
it over the hand and up the sleeve, 
and produce the other ring. 





Circles Connected - 


Here is the solution to last week’s 
circle puzzle. The 16 circles or poles, 
if you like, may be connected with 
six straight lines as shown in the ac- 

companying§ dia- 

gram. It will be 

seen that you can 

start with any of 

the circles or 

poles in the group 

and that the con- 

nection is a con- 

tinuous line. The 

secret is to let the lines extend out 

beyond the circles a little at the four 

corners. Otherwise you could not 
have straight lines. 

<ialatiatiatipitinn 


Brain Teaser 


Two and two, when multiplied or 
added, give the same answer—four. 
Find two other numbers that will, 
when multiplied or added, give the 
same answer. Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—tThe origi- 
nal pile contained 3121 cocoanuts. 


SS ee 
Smiles 

Frosh—Prof, next year I want to 

take up international law. What 


course would you suggest? 

Prof. Duff—If present conditions 
persist, I would suggest constant tar- 
get practice. 


Mikhail—I thought you said youal- 
ways have the last word with your 
wife, but I notice that she orders you 
around the whole time. 

Harefoot—I do have the last word. 
Don’t you always hear me say “all 
right”? 











Frosh—What is the date, please? 


Prof—Never mind the date. 
portant thing is the examination. 

Frosh—Well, sir, I wanted to have 
something right. 


The im. 


Mrs. Chubbwitt—Mrs, Knite is get- 
ting a divorce on modern lines. 

Mrs. Meeker—How’s that? 

Mrs. Chubbwitt—Incompatibility of 
political sentiments. She believes in 
pump priming and he doesn’t. 


Pumpkinseed—Were you out in al! 
that rain? 

Woodhead—No, just the part that 
fell around me. 


Mrs. Zoole—I was a fool when | 
married you. 

Zoole—I suppose you were, but | 
was so infatuated at the time I didn't 
notice it. 


Sunday School Teacher—What is 
conscience? What is it that tells us 
when we do wrong? 

Little Sally—I know; it’s grandma. 


Ilene—That fellow is a pinhead. 
Mabel—You’re wrong. A _ pinhead 
knows just how far it can go. 


Pilcher—Old man, you look all play- 
ed out. What you need is a vacation 

Goudiss—That’s what’s the trouble 
I’ve just returned from one. 

Little Paul—Don’t you wisht you 
was a bird and could fly away up 
in the sky? 

Little Jackie (after the circus) 
Naw, I'd rather be an elephant and 
squirt water through my nose. 
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MMM STuDIOS, Best. 3 36F, Portiand, Ore. 


HAW KING-MUCOUS 








are gtue « ymptoms of SINUS infection (Sinusitis) so qimionit 
reach by ‘external medicines. d for FREE bookie 
ASOD TAB 


rom inside. Write 
moto co., 1D CO., Dept. P, 140 No. Jackson, GLENDALE, CAL. 


WHY SUFFEI SUFFER WITH Variccze tee Uc: 


or ulcerated sore of 


BLETS, an entecnel medicine designed to aid nat are 
teday to 


long standing? Use A. D. R. BIS-MUL Ointment 
Relief ory money refunded. $1.00 jar, postpaid. 


A. D. R. LABORATORIES, Desk 3, Marionville, Missouri 
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THREE POINT-() 
ON ROOFLESS 


Featherweight — No Gag: - & = 
Natural Taste — Holds 

, Speakers, like the ex 4 
tongue room, clearer mouth. !! 
forms false teeth—by mail Doe 
Monthly payments. 60 Day Tris! 
Hed Laboratories, 2856 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fia- 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
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fourteen words. 


; Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 
Euan and of figures, as well as each part of the 
name and address, will be gapated ss as words. 


ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 
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AGENTS WANTED 





BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
~ Sart or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

ASTROLOGY 
_OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
~ hons answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
date, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chicago. 

AVIATION 
[ATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 

te, immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
-sal Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE MONEY. Copy Cartoons for Advertisers. Write 
Today. Paisley, Kinloch Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
CLOTHING FOR SALE 


E MONEY! Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c 
gue Free. Fairmount, 9-P Hester, New York 


COMPOSERS 
WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 


ieration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
Ltd., t. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


iF YOU AGREE to show your ‘friends, I will send 

1 actual sample Snag-Proofed silk hosiery and 

w you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Dept. G-44, Indianapolis. 

EN—EARN GOOD MONEY, spare time working 

J Easy work. No investment required. In- 

Herus Co., Box 86, Huntington 
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1ation Free, 
Calif. 





FOR YOUR HOME 


iG SOLOMON BRASS CANDLE STICKS, $5.00 
r. Quality Supply Co., 424 Book Building, Detroit. 


ae FROG RAISING 
L.AISE FROGS!”’ We Buy! Good prices year round. 
1all pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
can Frog Canning (145-H) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 


INVENTIONS 


VENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
pater . Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis, Mo. 

MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


M. M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 
rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
rhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 


848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 500, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS wanted for immediate 
marketing. Prompt examination. Revel, 73 West 
44, New York. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
ting your invention.. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.”” No charge 
f preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hyman idan Ww ag: Patent Attorneys, 

4 Adams Bid Washi D. C. 


PHOTO Panna 


IMMI EDIATE SERVICH!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
uaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
Two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
een reprints only 25c." Same day service. Details 
Mailers Pree on request. American Studios, 200, 
rosse, Wise. ~a 
PHOTOLAB OFFERS: Roll developed, 2 brilliant pro- 
fessional prints of each, 25c. Reprints 2c. Candid 
jeveloped fine grain, 36 prints 60c. Expert super- 
1. Immediate service. Photolab, 160 E. Illinois 
Chicago, Til. 









































PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
veloped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
— enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
rints 2c, 

, Minn. 


The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 









SAVE 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
HALF If you need teeth, but do 
not care to spend much 
OR money, my pleasant eco- 
MORE omical method is what 
you want. My guarantee 
gives you 3 months trial tesee how they fit and look. 
oney back if not perfectly satisfied any time dur- 
) days. trial. I have thousands of satisfied custom- 
_Wwearing my dental plates made by mail. My Spe- 
Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

: SEND NO MONEY 
Vrite TODAY for FREE material and instructions. 
DR. CLEVELAND 503-05 Missouri Ave. 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 1-H, E. St. Louis, DL 


pil ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 





for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

ie day that you.read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co,, 300-C41 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Tomato-Cheese Biscuits 


Always popular, baking powder bis- 
cuits become a real treat when dress- 
ed up a bit for variety. This can be 
done simply by adding other ingredi- 
ents, such as tomatoes and cheese. 
One excellent tomato-cheese biscuit 
recipe calls for the following ingredi- 
ents: two cups flour; one-half cup 
grated cheese; one-third cup milk; 
one-third cup tomato juice; three 
tablespoons lard; three teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, and one teaspoon salt. 

Sift the dry ingredients. Cut or 
work the fat; then add the grated 
cheese. Next combine the tomato 
juice and milk, and add to the fat and 
flour. Finally knead, roll and cut 
biscuits, and bake in a hot oven for 10 
to 12 minutes. 


Week's Hints 


g A teaspoon of lemon juice added 
to the water in which eggs are poach- 
ed will make them firmer 

@ Hems and rod casings of cur- 
tains should be made the same width 
so the curtains may be reversed to 
distribute the wear. 

@ A teaspoon of sugar to each three 
cups of water used in cooking peas, 
carrots, cabbage, turnips or onions 
will improve the flavor. 














KODAK ROLLS DEVELOPED. 8 Color-Tone, Hi- 

Gloss prints and two glossy 5x7 enlargements for 
only 25¢ (coin). Immediate service. Globe Photo 
Shop, Dept. 2, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


ROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 

Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-51, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 6 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 











20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Il. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Sciem, _— to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
lem, Wis 


ROLL ILL DEVELOPED, 2 Fa each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. illard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Win Minnesota. 


SHELLS 


“BABYFOOT SHELLS”’—From Gulf of Mexico. 

Pragile, glossy shells with distinct ‘‘footprint.’’ 
Interesting and decorative. One of nature’s oddities. 
10c each. Marine Collectors, Indian Rocks 


SILK HOSE FOR SALE 


PURE THREAD SILK HOSE—Imperfects—5 Prs. $1. 
Bullocks, Route 9, Charlotte, N. OC. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


ITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


SONGWRITERS—Send best poems today. Remark- 
able offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 
tion Book by famous Broadway composer. Songwriters 
Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5 onto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for excep- 
tional offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 
ing, Chicago. 




















CASH PAID FOR AMP COLLECTIONS and old 
stamps and letters. Wilfred Betts, Elsie, Mich. 


TOBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS—6500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 
Postpaid. Russell Plant Farm, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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MILFORD SANITARIUM 


‘This 











illustrated 








for men euffering 
from pains in the 
lower back 

and legs: forget- 
fulness, jow vitali- 
ty, sleepleseness. 
night rising, and 
bladder trouble. 
If you have these 
symptoms, yea 
should not be 
without this book 
another day. 


Mail this 














Send today for ‘this fllustrated free 
book 4 ~—Y ie valuable information 
“Men Past 4 . Also contains infor- 
mation pty the Milford gat 
and the mild and (medern treatmen 
offered there. 
Miyorp Sanrranium, Dept. PF., 
ilford, Kaneas 
Gentiemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1038, c.P. INC. 


uaxantee d 
COMFORT 

Have you shoes you cannot wear because 

of Corns, Calluses, Bunions, Backache ONLY 

and other sources of Foot pains? These $goo 

scientific weight-absorbing pads are aid- 

ing thousands, Just slip them in ordinary shoes and 

feel immediate relief from fatigue and strain. Recom- 

mended by orthopedic surgeons. If FOOTLOKS 

do not relieve you in 5 days, money will be instantly 


refunded. Postpaid $1.00 per pair; send shoe size or 
tracing of foot; indicate male or female. 


FOOTLOK pak A 


ELIZABETH, WN. J, 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—-press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fall to hold 
ruptureupandin? Youneed the Cluthe. Noleg- 
straps or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable 
pad seals opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case of 
strain. Cannot. slip. Holds rupture whether at 
workorplay. Light,easytowear. Waterproof. 
Can be worninbath. Send for amazing £100 
page, cloth-bound book “Advice To Ruptur 
and details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. 
Also names of grateful Cluthe users (publication 
permitted) in your neighborhood. rite today. 
Cluthe Sons, he Sons, Dept. 12, } 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ; ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 
(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “I suffered for 
10 years with acid-stomach 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life, 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Table 

I weigh 171 pounds, can ea’ 
almost anything and feel 
perfectly well.” If you suf- 
fer from indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, oati 
or any other acid stomach trouble, you, to, should 
receive quick relief. Send for FREE Samples of this 
wonderful treatment and details of guaranteed trial 
offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 
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A SMALL 
BUSINESS OF 
===) YOUR OWN 
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1009 spare time money-making ideas 
for men and women of all ages. This 
book contains only actual plans now in 
practical use! Shows how you can 
add to the family income through 
spare-time work, or establish a full- 
time small business of your own. In 
most cases no capital is required to 
start. Whatever your sex, age or edu- 
cation you will find here a money- 
making plan suited to you, Here are 
real opportunities for people who 
need to have extra money in a hurry. 

















































SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S DESK BOOK 


A complete guide to correct 
office usage and sound business 
practice. Solves quickly hun- 
dreds of troublesome problems, 
words often misspelled, capi- 
talization, punctuation, letter- 
writing, sources of useful and 
important information, postal 
details, patents, copyrights, 
passports, advertising, real 
estate, insurance, etc. Also 
gives you personality hints 
and tips on how to get better paying jobs. Every 
ambitious business person should have a copy. 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 


A sound bookkeeping system 
is the foundation of every suc- 
cessful business. That is why 
bookkeepers 
are so well- 
paid; that is 
why a knowl- 
edge of book- 
keeping is so 
valuable to all 
people in busi- 
ness, Here at 
last is an easy, 
home-study bookkeeping course 
that you cah master in your 
spare moments. No previous 
knowledge required. Simplified 
lessons in all basic principles. 
Complete practical application 
et of the double-entry system. 
Contains many illustrations. 
Ideal for beginners. A great 
help to experienced business 
men and women who want to 
“brush up”’. 


The SECRETARY. 
STENOGRAPHER’ 








Not a text book. A guide for 
both parents and students to 
all student problems. Do you 
want to know how and where 
to obtain a student loan to 
complete your or your child’s 
education? This book lists 
$42,000,000 in loans and 
scholarships ! Here are just a 
few of the many other sub- |= peel. 
jects: Spare time work for 
students (300 proved sugges- 
tions)—-mistakes often made in examinations 
—after high school—after college—ten desir- 
able professions and how to prepare for them— 
personal problems (health, exercise, hygiene, 
etc.)—and others too numerous to mention, 
including valuable reference material useful in 
high school and college studies. 400 outstand- 
ing college presidents and professors supplied 
the information for this book. 
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Here are books at special prices written for the ambitious 


man or woman who wants to do better...to make more 
money...to be more popular. Read the list below. Pick out 
ones that apply to YOU — and help yourself to SUCCESs! 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK 


peered) Tiere at last is a comprehen- 
SS sive Civil Service Handbook 
at a price you can afford. This 
volume contains a wealth of 
information on how to goabout 
getting yourself on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, detailed 
Home Study Courses, includ- 
ing 1000 Questions and An- 
swers of former tests, 30 ac- 
tual previous examinations 
(with correct replies) for such 
positions as postal clerk, mail 
carrier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, 
electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the mis- 
takes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography, history, civics—just the type of in- 
formation called for in civil service examina- 
tions. Do not miss this chance ! See how simple 
it is! Exactly what you need to prepare your- 
self for the big opportunity. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LEGAL MANUAL 


Almost everything you do in 
business, professional or per- 
sonal life involves legal ques- 
tions. Mistakes cause trouble 
and cost money! Lawyers’ 
fees are high — and can be 
avoided in ordinary cases! 
Here, in simple language, is a 
full explanation of your legal tights and obliga- 
tions. Save yourself 
worry and money. 
Handle your per- 
sonal affairs to bet- 
ter advantage. This 
book gives you spe- 
cifie guidance. Cov- 
ers jury serving; 
renting apartments 
or offices ; tax laws ; 
workers’ rights; 
contracts ; wills; 
divorce ; partner- 
ships; etc. 
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All books are full library size, excellently 
printed and durably bound for permanent use. 


MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY Pay 


Do you like to take pictures‘ 
If so, you can turn your . 
into a money-maker! Maga 
zines, newspapers and . 
tisers pay handsomely { 
tures that “click’’. Th k 
by A. J. Ezickson of t fa 
mous New York Times 
World Photos, gives y 
inside story of how t 
money in photography 
what kind of pictures t ce 
and how to take them. How 





to caption and submit pictures. Where a 
whom to mail, and numerous other “tricks of 
the trade’’. A splendid and practical bo lus 


trated with thrilling photographs. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 


Delight your family and 
friends and bring yourself 
many happy hours of pleas- 
ant entertainment! Learn 
to play the piano in a few 
short hours! “Self-Instruc- 
tion in the Piano” contains 
a marvelous new method 
never before published. No 
teacher is needed. No com- 
plicated scales to practice. 
No drilling day after day 
with dull exercises. With 
this new method you will be able to play a real 
song in only half an hour! The course is con- 
plete in this one book. Spiral bound to open 
flat. Get a copy today! 





CHARM AND PERSONALITY 


How to bring your charm to 
the surface — to make it felt 
on others — is a secret which 
you can now discover. This 
book shews you how! In bus 
ness, in love and marrias« 

all professions, a magneti 
personality counts! “Charm 
and Personality” by Dr. Ed 
win F. Bowers, reveals the se 





crets of physical and spiritual 
charm. In simple, fascinating 
language the author points 
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out the ways in which you can discover 4 
develop your charms. 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. ©. 


Send me the book or books I have indicated below. 
I enclose $............ , payment in full. ($1 per volume). 


O Civ. Service HANDBOOK 


O) SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S DESK Book 


Dept. 648 


OC SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 

© CuHatm AND PERSONALITY 

CO MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY 
© EVERYMAN’S LEGAL MANUAL 


OO A Smait Business OF Your Own 
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